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For the devotee of physical culture; for the tennis and 
golf players; for the college girl, and all women who 
appreciate the value of healthful exercise, Ferris Good 
Sense Athletic Waist is an indispensable factor of 
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Beauty and 
Health 


Elastic bands at the 
side permit the body to 
assume any position 
without restraint. 
The body is’ sup- 
ported, the should- 
ers are held erect, 
the muscles act in 
freedom. 


Ferris Good Sense 

Corset Waists are 

made in shapes 

to fit every 

A form. Sold 

by leading 

dealers everywhere. 

Be sure you get the 
genuine, with the name 
in red letters on every 


waist. The Ferris Book © 


sent free on request. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 
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FAIRY SOAP 


The Oval Cake 





Its purity is_your surety. 


Swifts Premium 
Hams and Bacon 
Silver Lea 











There’s nothing in Fairy Soap 
that will harm the tenderest 


skin; there’s everything that 
will soften and beautify it. 
Your grocer will supply 
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occupy the front rank; 
they stand for all that is 
purest and best in food 
products; the utmost care 
is exercised in selection, 
preparation and inspection. 


Swift & Company 
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HERE isa post of the Grand 
Army of the Republic up 
in northeastern Pennsylvania 

called Mary Harper Post. It has its 
headquarters in a dwelling - house 
on the main street of the village of 
Beech Hill. The house has been 
remodeled and rearranged so that it 
has been adapted to 
the comfort and con- 
venience of the post; 
a pretty lawn slopes 
down to the street, 
and in the rear a 
garden stretches back 
toward the foot-hills 
of the Moosic Moun- 

From an imposing 
staff on the lawn an 

‘American flag is 
always floating. Year 
in and year out it is 
hoisted to its place at 
sunrise,and is lowered 
and laid away at 
twilight. Butitdroops 
at half-mast on every 
anniversary of the 
day that Mary Harper 
died. 

The only purpose 
of this sketch is to 
tell why the post is so 
named, and why it 
has this pretty place 
for its home. 

When the Civil 
War broke out Mary 
Harper lived here 
with her husband 
and two sons. From 
a stone-quarry and a 
hundred-acre farm in 
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with parapets and earthworks, brist- 
ling with Confederate artillery. 

Half-way from the town to the 
ridge the road crossed a canal, and 
from the bridge that spanned it the 
planking had been removed, so that 
the men were obliged to cross on 
the stringers. This occasioned much 
confusion and delay, 
and gave opportunity 
for the Confederate guns 
on the heights beyond to 
pour a well-directed fire 
on the advancing army. 
In such shelter as the 
paling of a fence could 
give stood James 
Weatherby and Charles 
Harper, side by side, 
waiting their turn on 
the bridge. 

Since his release from 
the guard-house Charles 
had spoken hardly a 
word, even to James. 
For weeks a spirit of 
unrest, of dissatisfac- 
tion, and worse, had 
hung like a pall over 
the splendid Army of 
the Potomac. The 
breath of impending 
disaster was in the air. 
Burnside’s own gener- 
als were vainly endeay- 
oring to persuade him 
to abandon his rash plan 
of flinging the army 
against the fortified and 
impassable heights that 
frowned on Fredericks- 
burg. And the army 
knew it. 








the foot-hills just back 
of the village they 
earned a livelihood. 

When the call for. 
troops came, Benja- 
min Harper, the hus- 
band, was the first 
volunteer from Beech 
Hilltosign the muster- 
roll. Three months 
later Ralph, the oldest 
son, followed his father to the front. Ten days afterward the 
father was shot while doing picket duty along the Potomac, 
and died the following day. 

When Ralph went back to his regiment, after bringing his 


father’s body home, he felt, more than ever, the sacredness of | 


his duty and his calling as a soldier. But the Chickahominy 
swamps poisoned his veins with the fever that burned his life 
away. At last both father and son were lying in the little 
burying-ground at Beech Hill. 

It was then that Mary Harper’s patriotism showed itself at 
its best. Her husband and her eldest boy had given their lives 
for their country and their flag, and that country and flag 
were therefore a hundredfold dearer to her than ever before. 
She felt in her heart that her duty as wife, mother and 
patriot was fully done. And she had one son, Charles, left to 
her yet. So she could live her life, and love her country, and 
be content. 

But alas for human reckonings! Charles came to her one 
day and told her that he wanted to enlist. And his announce- 
ment gave her the first unlooked-for shock that had fallen on 
her since the war began. She had expected her husband to 
#0, she knew that he might die, and she knew in her heart 
that sooner or later Ralph would follow his father. 

But it had never occurred to her that Charles would want to 
beasoldier. Why, he wassuchababy! Just turned eighteen, 
petted, spoiled, impulsive, unused to hardship, ignorant of 
suffering. She could not believe it; she looked at him with 
astonished, incredulous eyes. 

“I mean it,” he said, firmly. “We haven’t anybody in the 
army now to represent the family. And besides, the President 
needs every able-bodied man he can get.’ 

He drew himself up proudly to a soldierly height, and then 
Mary Harper knew, for the first time, that the boy of yesterday 
had become a man to-day. So she talked the matter over 
with him, bravely, patriotically, for she was patriot still as 
— as mother, and at last she laid her hand gently on his head 
and said: 

“Let me think about it to-night, Charley. 
over it.”? 

: She spent the long night thinking and praying. In the morn- 
ing Charles had her consent to'go. If her heart rebelled against 


Let me pray 








CHARLES . . . TOLD HER THAT HE WANTED TO ENLIST. 


Charles Harper felt 
the general dissatisfac- 
tion more keenly than 
his comrades, and while 
they followed their 
leaders blindly and 
bravely up the fire- 
swept slope toward 
Marye’s Height, he 
resolved to take his own 
counsel and govern his 
own conduct. In the 


Peek 


her decision, only the omniscient God had knowledge of it. | midst of the dreadful din, the shouting, the shrieking, the 


She did but one thing openly to mark her deep anxiety. 
sought out James Weatherby, a man of mature judgment and 
of patriotism almost as fine and earnest as her own, and 
besought him, since he was to be one of Charles’s comrades, to 
have a care for the boy for her sake. And James promised 
that he would. So Charles went away to war. 

Soldiering is not altogether bad when the weather is warm 
and beautiful, and the rations are plentiful, and there is just 
skirmishing enough to keep one’s blood aglow ; so for a time 
Charles got on very well. 

But at daylight on the morning of November 15, 1862, 
Hanecock’s division broke camp and started southward. 
Falmouth, Virginia, was reached on the seventeenth. It was 
a hard march. Long before it was ended Charles Harper 
was bereft of his buoyant spirits. He began at last to feel the 
stress of a soldier’s life. 

At Falmouth the army pitched its camp in the mud. Rain 
and sleet fell almost daily. Winter clothing was not at hand. 
Rations fell short more than once. Somewhere there was 
blundering. If Sumner had been permitted to cross the 
Rappahannock at once, and give battle to the enemy, his army 
would have been saved a month’s delay and distress. But 
suffering there was, and Charles Harper was one of its 
unwilling victims. 

He saw no occasion for the hardship to which the command 
was put; he could not accustom himself to it; he grew morose 
and sullen under orders, and the spirit of mutiny gnawed in 
his breast. But James Weatherby was like a father to him. 
He heard his complaints patiently and did his best to lighten 
the boy’s burdens, both real and imaginary. 

Yet things went from bad to worse. Finally the smoldering 
embers burst into flame. For some impertinence to an officer, 
some slight disobedience of orders, Charles Harper found 
himself in the guard-house, feasting on bread and water. 


On the day he was released and ordered back to his company, | 





She | cannonading, he spoke so quietly that James Weatherby was 


startled. “Good-by, Jim! You have been very good to me.” 

James cast an anxious glance toward the blazing hill-crest. 
“I hope it won’t be so bad as that, Charley, for either of us.” 

“No matter, I want to thank you. My father couldn’t have 
been better tome. But as for the officers of this army, I wish 
them all in the bottomless pit, from the commanding general 
down. I’ve served my last day under them.” 

“Why, Charley! What—what do you mean?” 

“T mean what I say. There’s a chance to-day to do better. 
I shall not be killed or wounded. I shall be simply—missing.” 

He spoke so quietly, so firmly, that James hardly realized 
for the moment the meaning of his words. When he did, he 
laid a strong hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“Don’t!” he cried. “ Don’t do that—for your mother’s 
sake—for God’s sake, Charley, don’t !’’ 

Before Charles could reply, there came a quick, thunderous, 
importunate command to advance ; and the regiment swept on. 
But when James Weatherby turned again to speak to his 
companion in arms, that companion was not there. 

Nor was he there when the troops charged bravely up to the 
very wall from which the hostile guns blazed forth their iron 
death. Nor was he there when, at dusk, they fell back once 
more to the shelter of the city streets. And when, two nights 
later, the shattered remnant of Burnside’s once glorious army 
recrossed the Rappahannock, Charles Harper did not go with 
it. As for James Weatherby—although he went back across 
the rocking pontoon bridge, he knew it not. 

Ten days later, when he woke to consciousness in the 
regimental hospital at Falmouth, he looked up and saw Mary 
Harper sitting quietly beside his bed. 

“Mrs. Harper!” 

She put her finger on her lips. 

“Don’t talk yet, Jim.” 

For three days she stayed with him and never asked a 


he crossed the Rappahannock with Hancock’s division, over | question. 


the pontoon bridges, and marched into the fog-veiled streets of 
Fredericksburg. In the morning of the following day, the 


fateful thirteenth of December, Hancock moved southward | 
| through the city and out toward Marye’s Height, frowning | 


Then, when he was strong enough, she said, “I came down 
to find Charley. I saw his name among the missing. I can’t 
find him or hear from him. What can you tell me, Jim?” 

For days and nights James Weatherby had thought what he 
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should say to this woman when she asked him 
this question. He was honest to the core, but 
he knew that he would never dare to look into 
her patriotic, penetrating eyes and tell her the 
whole truth. He did not even dare to look at 
her now as he replied : 

“T was with him just before we crossed the 
canal. He wasn’t hurt then. I think he ex- 
pected to be, for he said good-by to me. I didn’t 
see him afterward. Nobody could see anything 
after that, for the fog and smoke and shells.” 

“Do you think he was killed ?”’ 

“It’s likely,” James replied, promptly. He 
had made up his mind that the theory of 
Charles’s death was the safest one for him to 
follow. He vould do it with the cleanest con- 
science; for in one respect if not in another 
Charles was surely dead. 

“And you cannot think he is wounded or a 
prisoner ?” 

“We brought away all our wounded, and they 
didn’t take any prisoners to speak of.” 

“But, Jim, is there no chance? Is there no 
hope of any kind? I put him in your charge. 
You know what he was to me. O Jim! Jim! 
Jim!” 

At last she had given way. It was the first 
time through all the dreadful months of the war 
that any one had heard the mother’s cry come 
up out of her heart. James Weatherby was 
mightily moved, but he was still firm. 

“T can tell you no more,” he said. “I couldn’t 
tell you more if it was my last day on earth.” 

After a moment he added, “There is no more 
to tell.’” 

He turned his face to the window and looked 
out through the rain-dimmed glass, down the 
narrow valley of the Rappahannock and across 
to the mist-veiled heights above Fredericksburg, 
where the Confederate flag was still floating 
triumphantly above the field of that awful battle. 

Mary Harper wept the passion of her grief 
away like any other woman, and then again took 
on her wonted calmness and serenity. But she 
did not return at once to her Northern home. 
When she spoke of going, the boys in the hospital 
would not have it so. She was so gentle with 
them, so tender and motherly, they pleaded with 
her to stay. And finally the chief surgeon came 
to her and said : 

“You must remain, Aunt Mary. You are 
better than a car-load of drugs and instruments 
for these poor fellows. Don’t you see that they 
are all mere boys, and that in their sufferings 
they want their mother more than anything else 
in the world? You can be mother 
as well as aunt to all of them. We 
can’t get along without you.” 

She made the answer she had 
given once to Charles: “ Let me 
think about it to-night, and pray 
over it.’ 

But before she had time either to 
think or to pray they sent for her 
to come to a poor boy, hopelessly 
wounded since the day of the battle, 
who begged that she might hold his 
hands while he crossed a deeper, 
darker river than the Rappahan- 
nock. And as the thin hands grew 
limp and cold in hers it was made 
plain to her that her duty was here. 
So she stayed. 

* When the army moved elsewhere 

she went with it. In all its marches, 
its triumphs, its sufferings she had 
her share. She helped the surgeons 
on dreadful days. She nursed the 
sick and wounded. She went like 
an angel of light through hospital 
and camp and field. The whole 
army knew her, and whenever the 
soldiers saw her moving in and out 
among them, they would say to one 
another, “There goes dear Aunt 
Mary. God bless her!” 

But in all her long wanderings 
she never found her Charles, She felt, she knew 
that he must have died a soldier’s death. 

At last the war was ended, and she came back 
with the rest of them to her village home. It 
was restful there after the storm and stress of 
those two tense years. But oh, so desolate! 

Yet she was not left alone. The men who 
knew and loved her in the army were her daily 
visitors. Soldiers’ widows and bereft mothers 
came to her to be comforted. No one ever went 
from her door unhelped. 

There was one poor, wretched veteran wan- 
derer, the veriest piece of worthless flotsam ever 
cast up by the storms of war, brave to recklessness 
when the fight was on, but a cringing coward 
in the face of all temptation. When he drifted 
aimlessly into the village without a friend or a 
dollar, and was suddenly stricken with a terrible 
disease, Mary Harper took him in. She cared 
for him as tenderly as if he had been her own. 
By day and night through weary weeks she 
bent to her hard and loathsome toil, and then 


death came mercifully to her aid, and stopped | 


the beating of his heart. 

But the task had been beyond her strength. 
After it was all over she lay down to rest on a 
bed from which she never again rose. Through 
the sweet spring days her life faded slowly out. 
She did not suffer pain. For that she was very 
thankful. She wanted for nothing that human 
hearts could devise or human hands could furnish 
for her comfort. She who in the days of her 











vigor had been everybody’s friend now found 
that every one was hers. 

During the last week of her illness the old 
soldiers, who had been her especial care and joy, 
did a most gracious thing. From morning to 
night, and from night to morning again, in 
regular relief, some bronzed, blue-coated veteran 
paced up and down before the house, answering 
questions, enforcing quiet in the street, lending a 
hand at anything that would make for the peace 
or comfort of dear Aunt Mary. 

At last, one glorious moonlight night, Mary 
Harper lay unconscious of the things of life. The 
doctor said that before the morning she would 
walk in paradise. He was the same doctor who 
had begged her to stay with the boys that time, 
down in the hospital at Falmouth. He had 
come a thousand miles to be with her at the last. 

Outside at the street gate James Weatherby 
stood guard. . It was not his turn ; he had walked 
that beat all the night before, and had stood at 
the front door-steps all day long. But he would 
; not listen to another sentinel doing duty at this 

post on the last night of Mary Harper’s life. 

At midnight he stopped once in his tireless 
journey back and forth to answer the hushed 
| inquiry of a loving neighbor. When he turned 
| again to resume his march, a man stood facing 
him across the gate. 

“Charley 1? 

“Jim!” 

For a full minute the two faced each other in 
perfect silence. Charles was the first to break it. 

“Jim, does she still live?” 

‘She still lives.” 

“May I see her?” 

“She wouldn’t know you. She’s beyond that.” 

“T do not want her to know me. It’s better 
she shouldn’t.” 

“That’s right, too.”’ 

The sentinel stood there, firm and resolute. 
Charles began to plead: “ I’ve come 
eight hundred miles, Jim. I’ve 
| walked three hundred of 








‘* THIS WON’T DO.’’ 


them. I wasafraid I’d be too late. I’ll give my 
own life gladly to look on her living face again. 
There are things I can’t tell you now. O Jim! 
Jim! Jim!” 

There leaped into James’s mind the memory 
of that mother’s passionate appeal in the hospital 
at Falmouth. He looked down at the wretched 
prodigal before him, dust-begrimed, ragged and 
gaunt, and his heart grew soft again. 

**Wait here,” he said. 

He went up the path and into the house. 
After a few moments he appeared again in the 
doorway and beckoned to Charles. They entered 
the house together, passed down the hall and 
across the sitting-room to the chamber where the 
dying woman lay. Doctor, nurse, attendants had 
all vanished as completely as if they never were. 
Mother and son were alone with each other. 

Outside the closed door James Weatherby 
waited, and listened to the ticking of the clock on 
the shelf. Strangely enough, it reminded him of 
the rattle of the musketry at Fredericksburg. 





At the end of ten minutes he pushed the door 
| ajar. What he saw inside he never told to any 
| one; but as he and Charles went down the path 
together in the moonlight both men looked as if 
they had come from the audience-chamber of 
| God. 
At the gate they stopped. After a moment’s 
| struggle with his voice, Charles said: 
**You’ve done more for me to-night, Jim, than 
| any one ever did before but her. There’s nothing 








I can dofor you. I’ve neither money, reputation 
nor friends. I’m not even fit to thank you; but 
—but—good-by, Jim—good-by !” 

He started to go, but after a step or two he 
turned back. 

“Jim, did she ever know —” 

Quick as thought flashes the veteran divined 
his meaning. 

“Not a word; nota syllable. She thinks you 
died at Fredericksburg.” 

“God bless you, Jim !’” 

Again the man turned away and, standing at 
the gate, the grim sentinel saw him, a moving 
shadow, far down the road. 

When, not long after Mary Harper’s death, the 
Grand Army post at Beech Hill was organized, 
is it strange that there should have been but one 
name for it in every heart and on every lip? 
They furnished a small post room cheaply, for 
none of them were rich, these’veteran soldiers ; 
but back of the commander’s desk they hung the 
finest portrait of Mary Harper that money could 
procure. 

Then a strange thing happened. One day 
James Weatherby received a mail parcel from a 
far Western town, and in it was a deed duly 
executed by Charles Harper, conveying to the 
post the homestead, village lot and farm, which 
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had descended by law from Mary Harper to her 
son. There was a letter enclosed which ran as 
follows : 

My dear Jim: I want the boys to have the 
property. It is too sacred for me to touch. I see 
the flag waving everywhere, and I know that I’m 
not fit to live under it. Jim, it’s terrible! If I 
could only get a chance to prove that I do love my 
country by giving my miserable life for her, I’d 
take that chance to-morrow. Don’treply. Don’t 
try to find me. I’m a wanderer. 

Charles Harper. 

P. 8.— Maybe the boys could sell the farm for 
enough to fix up the house for post headquarters, 
and lay a little by. Maybe they could afford to 
keep the flag flying there all day and every day. 
| The dearest thought I could ever have would be 
to think of the old place with the Stars and Stripes 
always floating over it. God bless the flag! 


The last words were blurred.as if tears had 
fallen on them. 

The flag went up, and it floats there to-day. 

Ten years later Charles Harper followed Custer 
into that awful Indian ambuscade from which 
no one came back alive. ‘The wounds'that killed 
him were in his breast, and on his breast they 
found a lock of hair and a little American flag 
and a letter to James Weatherby —a letter the 
contents of which no eyes but James’s have ever 
seen. 








NOUGH rain had fallen all day—and was 
FE still falling—to dampen the most sanguine 
spirits. The little frame schoolhouse beside 

the bayou sat in water like Noah’s ark. The 


pelting rain upon the 
shingle roof and the 
raucous quacking of 
ducks outside seriously 
interfered with the rou- 
tine of work. 

Léontine concluded 
that the cause of educa- 
tion would be in no 
manner imperiled if she 
dismissed, a little earlier 
than usual, the four 
small boys who were 
her only pupils that 
day. All the little girls 
-. had stayed at home. 

‘From the doorway 
she watched the bare- 
footed youngsters go 
splashing homeward, 
with their jean trousers 
rolled high above the 
knees. Then she her- 














seeming to charge the 
elements with her big 
cotton umbrella, turned 
toward home. 

She was well - equip- 
ped against an ordinary 
rain, so far as mackin- 
tosh and rubber shoes 
went, but best ofall, she 


She tried to think only 
of the snug fireside 
toward which she was making her 
laborious way ankle-deep in mud 
and running water. 

Her home was nearly half a mile away ; a poor 
little bit of a Southern house, standing pretty 
close to the road that skirted the river. A few 
cabins were far in the distance, set down in a level 
field that bristled with gaunt, denuded cotton- 
stalks. 

Léontine let herself in at the gate. She found 
the cow waiting there, and let her in, too, after 
making sure that the calf was secure. Then she 
mounted the few wabbly steps to the gallery, 
where she removed her dripping mackintosh and 
the rubber shoes that had been next to no pro- 
tection at all. 

Léontine’s look of anticipation, as she opened 
the house door and hurried in, was suddenly 
turned to dismay when she saw her mother at 
the fireplace seraping together a few red ashes 
between the andirons, while Mandy, a very small 
black girl, was kneeling on the hearth with an 
apronful of wet chips. 

“Why, mother!” the girl cried in French. 
“What are you doing without a fire on a day like 
this? Do you want to catch your death of 
cold ?” 

Her white-haired mother, feeble-looking and 
much bent, turned with a quaver that was like 
an apologetic appeal. 

“There is no wood cut, my child; none, none, 
none,” and she continued to scrape the embers 
with the tongs. 

“No wood cut!’ echoed Léontine, forgetting 
her soaking and bedraggled condition. ‘“‘Where’s 
Peter? Didn’t Peter come ?’’ 

“No Peter all day. I sent Mandy through 
the rain to hunt him up. His wife says he is 
working over at Aaron’s store, hauling freight. 
She says he told Francois to come, but Francois 
has not come; no one has come.” 

“T see Francois,” piped up Mandy. “Francois 


self, with bent head, | 


carried a stout heart. 


"low he ain’t ’bleege to do somethin’ des because 
Une’ Peter say so.” 

Léontine hesitated a moment, and then slipped 
on her mackintosh again. Right through the 
driving rain the girl went to the wood-pile. 

“T éontine! Léontine, come back! Are you 
crazy? You are losing your mind! Oh dear! 
dear !’”’ cried the mother, wringing her poor, 
delicate hands. 

“Go in and shut the door, mother! Shut the 
door!” The door was shut, and Léontine pro- 
ceeded to get the ax, which was under the shelter 
of the back gallery—a stout, sharp ax. 

She had sometimes chopped kindling and bits 
of light wood, and she did not believe that this 
would be much harder. It certainly looked like 
child’s play when Peter wielded the ax. 

She selected the slimmest stick she could con- 
v@niently pull into place and arrange for action, 
and pretty soon she was hard at work. She 
‘knew just as well as if she were looking into the 
house that her mother was weeping, and that 
Mandy was standing with folded hands, gazing 
upon the doleful spectacle. 

“Pim! pam!” began the ax. “Bing! bang!’’ 
it resounded, and Léontine, with swinging arms, 
was presently in a fine glow. 

If every blow had counted, she would soon 
have had a neat stack of fire-wood at hand; but 
the trouble was that the strokes, in the most 
unaccountable manner, never fell twice in the 
same spot. 

Many another girl, in a like predicament, might 
have felt discouraged ; not Léontine. The knack 
of wood-chopping was something she believed she 
might acquire in time, and there was a beginning 
to everything. 

A buggy drawn by two stout mules came 
slowly splashing along the road. It stopped 
| opposite to where she was so lustily at work. A 
| head peered over the protecting curtain, and a 
masterful voice called out: 

“Hey, there, girl! What are you upto? Are 
the men Indians in this parish, that they let the 
women chop wood ?” 

Léontine looked up, and seeing that the man 
was a total stranger, she would have reddened if 
she could have become any redder than she was. 
Turning, she went on wielding the ax without 
replying. 

“Stop that chopping and go along into the 
house out of the rain! You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself |’? 

As there was no use in trying to turn red, 
Léontine turned purple and went on chopping. 

The man alighted from his buggy without 
another word, came in at the gate, and was soon 
standing beside her at the wood-pile. He worea 
long, thick overcoat and a black slouch hat, and 
looked to Léontine like a bearded tyrant. 

“This won’t do,” he said, quietly and firmly 
taking the ax out of her hand. “What are you 
doing this for? Isn’t there any black fellow 
around these diggings to chop your wood ?” 

Léontine was what they sometimes, in that 
region, call “spunky.” She tried to look 
dignified and offended, but, with mortification, 
| realized that the atmospheric conditions somewhat 
| thwarted her design. 
| “You are a stranger, sir,” she began. 
| “No, I’m not. I live six miles below here, just 
moved, and I’m there to stay.” 

“Peter cuts wood for us,” she explained, 
somewhat mollified. “He didn’t come to-day, 
and I found my mother without fire and suffering 
with cold when I returned from school a while 
ago. Will you kindly let me continue my work ? 
I have no time to waste in conversation.” 

“Trot along in, trot along in, mademoiselle, 
and get into some dry clothes,’ was the man’s 
only reply. : 

Realizing the futility of standing out in the 
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rain arguing, not to say quarreling, with an 
eccentric, perhaps insane, stranger, Léontine left 
him and went into the house. She found her 
mother and Mandy, agitated by the liveliest 
curiosity, peering through the window. 

“J don’t know him,” she answered to her 
mother’s “T don’t know what he 
intends to do,” in further reply. “‘Maybe murder 
us all; you’d better lock the door.” And she 
went into the adjoining bedroom to divest herself 
of the saturated garments that felt like leaden 
weights upon her. 

“Dey look like Mr. Slocum’s mules an’ buggy,” 
ventured Mandy, whose attention was divided 
between the man and his equipage. 

“You’re right, Mandy. 


on it.” 

Léontine soon heard the ax fairly singing out 
at the wood-pile. Then a sepulchral whisper 
reached her from Mandy through the keyhole: 

“Miss L’ontine, he’s choppin’ wood !” 

“Well, let him chop; who cares ?’’ 

A while later, when her toilet was almost 
completed, Mandy’s stealthy voice was again 
projected into the room : 

“Miss L’ontine, he done got a big pile chop’. 
He kiarin’ it on de gal’ry.” 

Léontine hardly knew how to cope with the 
situation. She wished that her mother were 
possessed of more strength of character. But 
she knew just as well as anything that her 
mother would be polite to him, without the least 
assertion of offended dignity. 

As Léontine emerged from her room blooming, 
all freshly attiréd in a neat, dark skirt and white 
shirt-waist, the stranger appeared in the doorway 
leading from the back gallery. 

“Pardon me, ladies,” he said, with an easy 
inclination. “My name’s Willet. I live six 
miles below here—Slocum place. Just want to 
be neighborly. I’ll give you lots of chances of 
returning the compliment. Have you people got 
any kindling, any light wood around here that 
could start a fire?” His eyes had been attracted 
to the gaping, empty fireplace. 

_ Madame hastened to inform him, deprecatingly : 

“Aaron promise’ to sen’ me a load las’ week, 
monsieur, but his oxen got cripple’ in the cut-off.” 

“Never mind, mother,” interrupted Léontine, 
in French. “You needn’t explain to him ; it isn’t 
necessary.” 

The intruder, undismayed at the knowledge that 
they were “‘talking about him,”’ cast a searching 
eye around, and unceremoniously started out to 
the buggy, returning with an empty pine box 
which he had taken from under the seat. 

He broke the box on the hearth with his stout 
boot heel, and in less than five minutes there 
was a glorious blaze roaring up the cavernous 
chimney. 

“Now that looks more cheerful !”” he exclaimed, 
brushing off his hands. “I'll bid you good day, 
mademoiselle; good-by, madame,”’ interrupting 
her voluble acknowledgments. “Don’t let 
mademoiselle chop wood any more. In the first 
place, she doesn’t know how, and in the second 
place—she doesn’t know how.” 

Then he went brusquely away, entered his 
buggy, and started the mules at a brisk trot, 
probably to make up for lost time. . 

Léontine looked after him in a blaze of indig- 
nation. 

“Truly a gentleman anda man of noble heart!” 
madame exclaimed. ‘Mandy, put the water on 
for coffee, and also a few sweet potatoes in the 
ashes.” 

If Léontine hoped to have seen the last of this 
stranger, with his unconventional ways, she was 
greatly mistaken. Scarcely a day passed that 
she did not find, on her return from school, 
evidences of his continued assiduity in her and 
her mother’s behalf—a basket of fruit, a haunch 
of venison or a wild turkey hanging out on the 
meat hook. Some indication of neighborly 
regard was forever confronting her. 

When he called one Sunday afternoon, having 
obtained her mother’s permission to do so, she 
was at first the small personification of dignity 
and reserve. This time he had brought a book 
with him, and some magazines, and the girl, 
hungry for such things, must have been of stone 
not to have melted somewhat under this benign 
influence. 

The subject of wood-chopping seemed by 
mutual consent to be eliminated from their 
conversation. Further reference to the theme 
was moreover entirely unnecessary, since Peter 


and Francois, for some mysterious cause, fairly | 


fought with each other over the privilege of 
chopping wood and rendering themselves gener- 
ally useful about the place. 

“What a noble soul !’”” madame often exclaimed. 
“And in my opinion there is none in the parish 
to compare with him in looks.” Léontine was 
silent, but it was not the silence of contradiction. 

Once she said, with great show of emotion : 

“Mother, you must put a stop to Mr. Willet’s 
constant visits and attentions. Some day he will 
be bringing a wife home to his plantation. Some 
one who may look down on us, who will be 
disagreeable, whom we will dislike. I’m sure 
we will dislike her. Such men always marry 
women whom people dislike !’’ 

Madame did not even seem to listen to this 
harangue. She only ordered Mandy to throw 
another stick upon the fire. 

One afternoon it was raining very hard, and 
madame was watching through the misty panes 
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for the return of her daughter. It was George | Mr. Willet, gaily echoing her words, cried, “It’s | a successful defense that the commanding general 


Willet’s ‘buggy that stopped at the door, and 
it was the young planter himself who helped 
Léontine to alight. They came into the room 
beaming with some unexpressed secret. To the 
astonishment of all—none more than Mandy— | 
Mr. Willet walked up to the old lady, threw his | 
arms round her and gave her a hearty kiss. 


all right, mother !” 

When they were married in the spring and 
moved over to the big plantation, there was but 
one of Léontine’s possessions that George Willet 
laid personal claim to. That was the heavy old 
ax. He bore it away himself in a sort of triumph, 
proclaiming that as long as he lived it should hold 


“Tt’s all right, mother,” laughed Léontine, and | a place of honor in his establishment. 


HEROES OF THE SIGNAL SERVICE 





physical courage has been the theme of 


character as to call forth the especial commenda- 


F ROM the beginning of recorded history, | at Manila on August 5, 1898, and was of such a 


song and story. In the remote and misty 
past, it was the mighty men of valor whose deeds 
the sacred writers wrought into the matchless 


fabric of Hebrew history, and the Olympian | 


demigods whose feats and combats inspired 
Homer. 

In Plutarch’s lucid prose live the Spartan 
citizens whose bravery turned back the flood of 


Persian invasion; the Alexandrine and other | 


Grecian warriors who overwhelmed the Eastern 
world; and later the invincible Roman legiona- 
ries who established the greatest empire of all 
time. The pens of poets and the songs of bards 
have so well told the tales of those old days that 
pessimists would like to believe that the men 


of this day stand second in valor to the heroes of | 


the past. 
In this age it is the poet and the bard who 
sing less inspiringly ; it is not the man of action 


who has deteriorated. Of the men whose courage | 


does not shrink from any assigned task, the 
American stands in the front rank. 

Let one who doubts read the most striking 
abstract of our Civil War, Fox’s “‘ Regimental 
Losses,” which half-tells the tale of American 
heroism. Yes, half-tells, for in this book of facts 
are exact figures for Northern valor only, as the 
broken fortunes of the South involved the loss of 
the official reports of its equal courage. The 
records of no other war in history show on a 
grand scale such courage as that of Northerner 
and Southerner, for the casualties were as great 
as sixty or seventy per cent. in a single struggle. 


Revelations of the Recent Wars. 


ET those who thought the waning nineteenth 
- century a time wherein wealth and ease, sport 
and leisure had destroyed the manly fiber of 
the rising generation take comfort from the 
revelations of the Spanish-American War, the 
Filipino struggle and the Chinese outbreak. 
The siege of Santiago, the march to Pekin, and 
the countless ambuscades in the tropical isles 
of the far East have shown American sons to be 
worthy of their sires in those protean forms 
of energy, resourcefulness and valor that have 
fostered our advance as a nation. 

In speaking of the heroism of the signal-corps, 
I have no thought of claiming superiority for it ; 
its heroism simply attains the same high plane 
as that of the other arms of the service. The 
American soldier has rarely failed, in war or 
peace, for military or civic ends, to give to the 
accomplishment of any important trust his utmost 
endeavor. 

Neither is this brief account to exploit the 
officers of the corps, although one might dwell 
on Allen cutting cables under Spanish batteries 
at Santiago; on Thompson braving a violent 
tropical storm in a Tagal outrigger when other 
craft could not live, to send signals that opened 
the battle at Manila; on McKenna leading the 
van up the beach at Malate; on Carr and Russel 
entering the captured towns with the firing-lines 
of Lawton and MacArthur; on McLaughlin 
going uncomplainingly from a sick-bed to duty | 
and death at a fever-stricken post; or on Kil- 
bourne, whose conspicuous gallantry won from 
Gen. Charles King at the Battle of Paco the only | 
recommendation made by him for a medal of 
honor: 


The Work of the Enlisted Men. 


ATHER shall be told here a few of the many 
deeds of bravery associated with the work of 

the enlisted men of the signal-corps, a non-com- | 
batant corps that lost in a year twice as large a 
per centage of killed, wounded and captured as 
did the army as a whole. In a single annual | 
report seventy-nine signalmen are mentioned by | 
name for gallantry or distinguished service in | 
Filipino campaigns. 
While scores of acts of gallantry on the part of 


tion of the brigade commander. The signal-corps 
had extended its flying telegraph-line along the 
entire front of Greene’s brigade, and coincident 
with the heavy Spanish fire, its operators were 


| busy handling important messages. Suddenly 


| the current failed, evidently through the enemy’s 


fire. Ernest Dozier, a private, volunteered to 
repair the break. 

Quitting his office behind the trenches, Dozier 
followed the line in the open, and under heavy 
fire coolly examined every foot of it until he 
reached the place where it had been severed by a 
Spanish bullet. Finding by test that this was 
the only break, he made a neat splice and quietly 
returned to his duty as an operator. This, the 
forerunner of many similar acts by signalmen, 
gained Dozier a warrant as first-class sergeant, 
the highest enlisted grade. 

A less spectacular, but an equally striking 
form of courage is that which arises from a sense 
|of duty. Under un- 
| expected and peril- 
|ous conditions, the 

men of the non-com- 

| batant signal - corps 
| have often held for 
the honor of corps 
and country a post 
of peril they could 
well have left. 

To be classed 
under this form of 
courage are many 
acts of the signal- 
men who marched 
with the fearless 
Lawton and nightly 
opened a telegraph 
office by his side in 
his great expedition 
through eastern Lu- 
zon. Most conspicu- 
ous in this campaign 
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the field-lines as the 
column returned. 
Serg. Geo. W. Cole, while picking up wire 
with fifteen other signalmen near San Ildefonso, 
was attacked by about one thousand insurgents, 
who had cut in ahead of the command. Two 
courses were open to him—to fall back on the 
command bringing up the rear under Captain 
Hannay, or stand his ground and await aid. 
Cole decided on the latter, and deploying his men, 
kept the insurgents at bay until relieved. With 
the American soldier’s instinct, Hannay marched 


Filipinos, speedily dispersed them. 


**If Bullets do Come Thick.’’ 


HEN the first fight began at Magalang, on 

November 5th, a telegraph office was opened 
at the end of the flying field-line in the middle 
of the road in front of temporary headquarters, 
the urgency of the situation being such that there 
was no time to extend the line to a place of cover. 
This office proved to be in the line of direct fire, 
and within easy range of the insurgent forces. 
Bullets whistled about the two operators for a 





long time, until flanking movements dislodged | 


the enemy. General MacArthur’s aid, Major 
Johnson, telegraphed, “All is well, if bullets do 
come thick.” 

The killed and wounded on both sides exceeded 
two hundred, but the signalcorps men, in spite 


| of the danger, handled orders and reports with 


an apparent unconcern. That they had wonder- 
ful control of their nerves is evident from the 
statement of General MacArthur’s operator at 
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to the rapid music of the guns, and flanking the 


| Should know the points of vigorous and persistent 
| attack, in order to handle his men accordingly. 

Three separate offices were opened during the 
attack, which lasted more than two hours. As 
all these offices were under both artillery and 
rifle fire, it is evident that courage of a high order 
was necessary to men working a telegraph-key 
instead of a “‘krag.” 

Candle -light, needed for copying messages, 
although screened, betrayed the position of the 
operators and Grew fire. The zipping of Mauser 
balls, the bursting of shells, the moans of the 
wounded and other noises of battle must be 
rigidly ignored by an operator reading the faint 
clicks of his sounder. Two of the operators 
| worked from start to finish without a break or 
| interruption. 

One operator on the right of the line, with the 
extreme outpost, was in a very exposed position, 
where the shells of the enemy’s artillery were 
exploding over and around him. Several men 
were killed or wounded, and one shell bursting 
in close proximity caused him to drop his key 
and seek a sheltered position occupied by the 
line of the army, sorhe yards away. 


Bringing the Wire From Murcia. 


= a few minutes he realized the situation, and 

his sense of duty carried him back to his key. 
Shot and shell continued, and here and there a 
man fell, until no less than nine were put out of 
the fight. But there the operator sat, in the 
position of a man who knows he is being shot at, 
and whose duty is such that he cannot shoot back 
at his hidden foes in the darkness. 

It often happens that men of undoubted courage 
in their accustomed environment lack the altru- 
istic spirit that drives other men to do their best 
in any way that may aid the cause for which they 
labor. This high form of courage was shown 
by Private—now Sergeant— Marshall A. Cook, 
November 13, 1899, 
in bringing from 
Murcia some wire 
that was deemed by 
Captain Carr abso- 
lutely necessary for 
success in General 
MacArthur’s ad- 
vance from Tarlac 
the coming day. 

With ten Chinese 
ecoolies and wire 
porters who could 
not speak a word of 
English, Cook set 
out at eleven o’clock 
at night, to travel 
over a route that he 
knew only from fight- 
ing over it that very 
day. 

To the senses the 
environment was 
agreeable, for the 
Southern Cross hung 
low in the heavens, 

and the cool night breeze was sweet with the 

mingled odors of countless plants. But the 
| country was level ; the mango swamps alternated 
| with rice-fields and cane-brakes. 
| Besides, the winding trails led no one knew 
| just where, and the dangers of harmful insects 
|and reptiles, trying enough by day, were, of 
| course, doubly so in the darkness. Stories of 
| horrible treatment of captured soldiers were rife 
|in camp. Al! these Cook ignored, and through 
the night marched to and fro with his Chinese a 
dozen miles, and at daybreak brought to camp 
the needed supplies. Cook was also mentioned 
for distinguished service at Angeles in August, 
and during the engagement at Magalang in 
| November. 

Corporal Frederick Gellerman was noticed in 
| reports for carrying wounded men from the field 
under fire, and a most notable effort for his 
comrades was that of Private—now Sergeant— 
David T. Flannery, who has also been officially 
mentioned for his excellence in signaling under 
fire at Caloocan, and for repairing a telegraph-line 
under heavy fire at Paombon. 

As constant wire service was essential during 
active operations around Imus, the repair of the 
telegraph - line that was broken on October 2, 
1899, was especially important. Six signalmen, 
Lynn 8. Brown, Frank L. Bealls, Charles Bar- 
rett, Ole Gunderson, Gregory X. Millerand David 
T. Flannery, undertook the work, although 
advised of the extreme danger. 


Flannery’s Valor. 


Angeles, to whom reports were continually sent. | 


He said the “‘Morse’”’—that is, the dots and dashes 


sent over the wire—came clear and strong, with 
no signs of nervousness. What this means may | 


be realized from the statement that a variation of 


HE break was found,—a cut by the enemy,— 
and repairs were under way when the men 
were fired on from ambush by a strong party of 
insurgents. Gunderson was killed and Bealls 


the men of the signal-corps are thus recorded in | one five-hundredth of a second in a telegraphic seriously wounded. 


the official reports, it is possible to recite here | 
only a few cases illustrative of the different types 
of heroism. 

First may be mentioned that form of valor | 
most common in an army during active opera- | 
tions of a large force, when intense activity, 
stress of combat and a critical situation demand 
prompt remedy and incite to heroic action. 

The earliest instance of such gallantry occurred 
during the operations of Gen. Francis V. Greene | 


signal makes the Morse ragged and vague. 

One of the finest forms of courage is that 
firmness of mind that impels a soldier, in the face 
of great danger, to return to a post which he has 
quitted, with others, under temporary impulse. 
Such an instance occurred during a night attack 
of the Filipino insurgents at Angeles, October 16, 


| 1899. Simultaneous attacks at widely separated 
| points made the work of the signal-corps opera- 


tors of special importance, as it was necessary for 


Although seeking temporary cover was the 
only safety for such a small party, Flannery 
delayed to assist Bealls, his wounded comrade. 
Later, he insisted on returning to recover the 
body of Gunderson, which he brought safely to 
Imus. 

To this valor Flannery added qualities of 
coolness and resourcefulness worthy of special 
mention. Relief for the wounded was to be had 
from Imus alone. Returning to the break, he 
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tried to telegraph to Imus, which his companions 
thought impossible, as he had no instruments. 
Patience and skill produced results. By using 
the ends of the broken wire he sent messages to 
Imus and secured relief. 

Emerson tells us that every heroic act measures 
itself by contempt of some external good. Judged 
by this standard, the heroism of the typical 
American soldier will bear comparison with that 
of any other nation. That the spirit of generous 
recognition of merit is abroad in the American 











HE after-dinner hum of feminine voices had 
begun in the lighted parlor of Mrs. Wing’s 
fashionable boarding -house. The voices 

were wholly feminine because the men-folk van- 
ished at the conclusion of each meal, supposedly 
in order to escape Miss Kissam’s sarcasm. 

Miss Luetta Bosworth had hurried to her 
room, which was just above the parlor. She 
always insisted on “one flight up” in New York, 
unless there were a “lift’’; although in Boston, 
her native town, she sometimes ascended two 
flights if the room had a southern exposure. 
Before dinner she had been biting a pencil rather 
dubiously, and now she sat down to the same 
tasteless task. 

The face bent over the little writing-pad was a 
somber one, but it would have been exceptionally | 
pleasing, and Miss Bosworth could have knocked | 
off five from its forty years, had not an expression | 
of boredom come to be its daily mask. She | 
dressed well; to-night her crepon gown matched 
her wavy iron-gray hair. 

Just now she was trying to decide whether to 
return to Boston, furnish an apartment, and take 
up the burden of housekeeping, or to continue a 
somewhat tiresome round of travelling. Con- 
sidering her present attitude of mind, she was 
pretty certain to be miserable in either event. 
She studied one side of the pad, then the other. | 
Her physician simply favored travelling ; he was | 
far too shrewd to advise Miss Bosworth. 

“I could be almost happy if I could afford | 
both,”’ she concluded, grimly. “Change of scene | 
when in the mood, and a nicely appointed house | 
in which to rest and entertain congenial friends 
between times.” 

Finally with a jerk she tore off the leaflet on 
which were straggling figures indicating what 
her income would have been if her father’s 
investments had come up to expectations. Then 
she tucked under her arm the pad, which was 
covered with half-finished sentences, and walked 
down-stairs into the parlor. 

“T wonder if any one here is an adept in the 
art of advertising,” she said to a group in which 
sat Mrs. Davison, an old acquaintance. “I’m | 
trying to engage a travelling companion, and wish | 
to include about a column of qualifications in an 
advertisement of two concise sentences. If this | 
can’t be done, I shall have to settle down and be | 
a housekeeper all my life; for you know if I 
appear too particular nobody’s going to apply. 
And, remember, I don’t desire a maid, but a 
companion.”’ 

Miss Kissam drew near at once, and a wistful 
look stoie into the eyes of Miss Marks, a wan 
little kindergarten teacher. 

“Don’t you like housekeeping ?”” Miss Marks 
asked, timidly. 

“Yes, when I can travel, too. There’s no 
question about it,” the “second-floor front” added 
crossly ; “the only way to see the world is with a 
knowledge that your own fireside is warm and 
waiting, day and night.” 

“T can do it concisely, I think,’’ Mrs. Davison 
said, cheerily. ‘“*Wanted:’ we’re all agreed on 
that.’ 

“Oh, yes, I’ve written ‘Wanted,’”’ remarked 
Miss Bosworth. It was now the only word on 
the pad not crossed out. 

“*A neat, cheerful young woman of intelli- 
gence, with first-class references, and a good 
sailor and packer, to accompany a lady tourist. 
Call or address, ete.’ ” 

“TIsn’t it sort of mixed?’ queried the kinder- 
gartner. 

“They’re always mixed,’ the writer said, 
conclusively; but Miss Bosworth was still 
depressed. , 

“You didn’t say ‘in perfect health,’” she 
observed. 

“Well, it won’t add so very much length to 
tack that on.” 

** Accustomed to travelling,’? Miss Bosworth 
continued, plaintively ; and Mrs. Davison stared, 
crestfallen, while a general smile crept round 
the circle. 

“T should make a chain of buts and commas,” 
advised Miss Kissam, before she mounted stairs to 
swallow a new dyspepsia tablet. “ ‘Tidy but not 
fussy, cultivated but not pedantic, experienced 
but humble, vigorous but sympathetic, youthful 
but not young.’ ” 

Most of Mrs. Wing’s women boarders liked 
Miss Kissam’s little gibes; but Miss Bosworth 
dreaded the sight of this fearless spinster’s face. 

She went up-stairs herself shortly afterward. 
“T’ll not advertise at all!” shé decided, indig- 
nantly. 
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army is shown by the general rule in the volunteer 
regiments, of promotion from the ranks. Of the 
twenty -seven volunteer signal officers now in 
China and the Philippines, no less than eighteen 
have risen, through valor and distinguished 
service, from the ranks of the signal-corps. 

Thus in America has most fully ripened into 
fruition the central thought of Tennyson’s ode 
to Wellington: 


Not once or twice in our fair island-story 
The path of duty was the way to glory. 





in spite of threatening weather. This was a 
peculiarity of hers when she felt vexed with the 
world at large—to venture an expedition which 
she thought might prove a test of health. 
Usually she prided herself on being careful of 
her health. A lion-like March had appeared, 
and fierce winds tried to snatch away Miss 
Bosworth’s breath as she headed toward Broad- 
way. 

She was languidly endeavoring to match a 
wisp of velvet in one of the smaller stores when 
a disagreeable rain began to come down in 
gust-driven sheets. Just at her luncheon hour— 
and Mrs. Wing had nice luncheons—she found 
herself gazing with extreme annoyance through 
glass doors into the street, nothing more delectable 
at hand than a deserted ribbon counter. And it 
was at this particular moment that Teresina 
Tilson espied her for the first time. 

Between long festoons of 
Dresden pattern sashes, Ter- 
esina’s alert blue eyes some- 
how managed to find Miss 
Luetta Bosworth interesting. 

The store was almost emp- 
tied of customers. Its rules 
were not so rigid as those of 
the large houses. ‘Tere- 


ribbon clerks preferring 
the popular hour, al- 
though it meant nothing 
better than luncheon- 
boxes in an upper story. 

Miss Bosworth aim- 
lessly approached the 
sashes, and finally was 
about to ask that a han- 
som be called, when the 
girl’s face dimpled. 

“This is a damper on 
the dust problem, any- 
way, isn’t it?” said Ter- 
esina, archly, hinting at 
a current agitation. 

Miss Bosworth paused ; 
her black eyes rested for 
an instant on sunny hair 
and a face that also 
seemed to speak of sun. 
**Tt’s certainly unex- 
pected,” she replied, po- 
litely. “I fear your feet 
will get wet going home 
to-night.” 

Teresina smiled again. 
“Oh, well, I’m a globe-trotter, and expect all 
kinds of inconveniences.’ 

“A globe-trotter?”’ repeated Miss Bosworth, 
held as by a magic link. 

“Yes,” said the other, talking for the sake of 
talk, yet pleased to see the listless face brighten. 
“I belong to the Atlas Touring Club—a very 
exclusive organization. We go by map only, and 
carry along two public libraries. None but my 
relatives can join. We’ve just had a delightful 
tour in California, and to-morrow night we’re off 
for Mexico. I’ve never been farther than West 
Point, you know, really ; but it does seem some- 
times as if I’d covered half the world.” 

“How very singular!” 

“TIsn’t it? But the real Hudson River trip 
was an inspiration. I think it deepens one’s life 
to travel, don’t you?” 

And Miss Luetta Bosworth, who had pene- 
trated into the remotest corners of her own 


| continent, travelled over Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Australia and a part of Russia, and was 


intending to see Japan, in case her health per- 
mitted, nodded respectfully to Teresina Tilson, 
and forgot to be sorry about Mrs. Wing’s luncheon 
hour. She wondered how many the girl’s family 
numbered, and if all were at home. At last she 
seated herself, wishing the chat would run on. 

“Do you ever hope to take a long real journey ?” 
she asked by way of encouragement; when she 
said it, her heart seemed to give a queer kind of 
flop. 

Teresina’s smile was broad now, but it faded ; 
she spoke with sweet gravity. “That is my 
most golden dream, madam; and it’s so golden 


| that I’m not expecting it to come true till I’m in 


my nineties. There are advantages, however, 
even in waiting; for the methods cheapen and 
improve so fast that possibly I’ll steer my own 
cars and sail on air instead of water.’’ 

Miss Bosworth gazed as if enchanted, but very 
soon she saw a dismal transformation. In a 
twinkling customers in’ search of ribbons had 
changed this entertaining young woman into a 








businesslike clerk, with resolute mouth and 
manner courteous but reserved. 

Again the Dresden pattern sashes shut Miss 
Luetta Bosworth and the Atlas traveller in 
separate nooks; doors began to swing to the 
push of hurrying throngs; and with genuine 
reluctance the “second-floor front” of a fashion- 
able boarding-house took her lonely way out to 
the storm-tossed whirl of the busy street. 

A few moments later she was safe and dry in 
a musty cab. 

“‘What a coincidence!” she pondered. “In a 
store, too! And she used such good language 
and seemed so much at ease; her whole appear- 
ance showed refinement, the nose and brow being 
particularly attractive. In short, a thoroughly 
winning and—remarkable girl.” 

This tourist happened to number very few 
girls among her acquaintances. Once, at a 
pension, she had been fascinated by the spectacle 
of five engaging daughters piloting an anxious 
mother; but Miss Bosworth had scarcely known 
them; they were all so joyously absorbed in 
understanding French. 

As the week slipped away she thought often of 
the ribbon girl. It became a daily amusement to 
wonder what kind of a time a tourist would have 
if accompanied by this other tourist who had 
seen so much on maps. She called herself “a 
tourist”? to keep the strange idea impersonal. 

But gradually the scheme insisted on being 



















** HOW SOON SHALL YOU BE AT LIBERTY? ”’ 


personal, and then Miss Bosworth’s normal 
uncertainty became positively abnormal. The 
haughty butler felt misgivings every time he 
deposited her soup; as for Michael, the bell-boy 
—but he was only fourteen and green. 

‘At last came the day when Miss Bosworth 
played a wild tattoo on Michael’s bell. She 
knew the decision she had made involved 
stupendous risk, but pow that advertising was 
not to be considered, she told herself that this 
was “Hobson’s choice.” Besides, the old-style 
companions had been tiresome, and she longed 
for a novelty, even though it promised a possible 
ruin to her “peace of mind.’”” 

The impressive hour of dinner was approach- 
ing. Michael atoned to Mrs. Wing for occasional 
lapses in attention by a plumpness which filled 
out a livery that had slightly bagged on prede- 
cessors. But he was seldom inattentive to the 
“second-floor front.”” As soon as he appeared, 
wheezing from haste, Miss Bosworth said, “A 
cab, please, at once.’’ 

It lacked only a few minutes of six o’clock as 
the determined driver rounded the corner of a 
well-known square and dashed onward as for 
a throne. The experience seemed unreal to two 
very different persons when Miss Bosworth 
finally leaned over amid a great dazzle of colors 
and electric bulbs and whispered to tired Teresina 
this peculiar question: ‘How soon shall you be 
at liberty ?” 

Even more unreal it seemed a short time 
afterward. The two were sitting side by side in 
a retired corner of the cash-girls’ settee. It was 
an odd, confusing spot for a talk that meant a 
great deal to both, yet the breathless interview 
somehow ended by Miss Bosworth writing down 
the address of Teresina’s mother’s little Harlem 
fiat. 
“‘Wouldn’t your preferences lean to a position 
as travelling companion rather than to the ribbon 
counter, all things being equal?’’ queried Miss 
Bosworth, her pencil poised in air. 

“My preferences are out of the question,” 














Teresina said, with an adorable quiver in her 
voice, “Everything will rest with mother; and 
even if she approves, we’d want to write and 
consult my eldest brother, Richard.” 

But her eyes, large and soft, let beam a trace 
of the happy wonder with which she was filled. 
Her “good night’? as she accepted Miss Luetta 
Bosworth’s proffered hand held so much of 
self -restrained dignity that the elder tourist, 
whose motive was purely selfish, began to feel 
like a suppliant. 

“T’ll call on your mother to-morrow,” she said, 
hopefully. In fact, she went away almost eager 
for the hour when she should climb to the elevated 
railway and jog northward to catch a glimpse of 
Mrs. Tilson. Ordinarily she refused to travel by 
“that hideous elevated.” 

The principal factor in the newly framed 
proposition — at least, that which seemed the 
most important as Miss Bosworth thought it 
over—had not yet been mentioned. This was 
Teresina’s salary. She feared the small sum 
which she had been accustomed to pay for 
companionship would be less than the girl earned 
now ; if so, refusal of the offer was of course 
certain. 

The neat parlor in which Mrs. Tilson discussed 
the momentous question was “ridiculously small,”’ 
according to the visitor’s inward estimate. 

“Are you aware, Miss Bosworth,” said the 
little mother,—and, after all, she was stately in 
her tiny snow-white 
break fast-cap,—‘“‘that 
Teresina is absolutely 
inexperienced? Be- 
yond @ brief journey 
over the line from our 
old home in Connecti- 
eut, she has hardly 
entered a surface 
train. And indeed, 
till recently, one of 
her younger brothers 
went down to bring 
her home every eve- 
ning for fear she’d 
select the down-town 
side of the avenue.” 

“T know,” said the 
elder tourist, “but, as 
I understand, she has 
been as far as the 
Pacific Slope, and 
even farther, in imag- 
ination.” Then she 
heard herself adding, 
“T’m not sure that it’s 
essential for me to 
engage any one accus- 
tomed to travelling.” 
And she wondered 
what Miss Kissam 
and Mrs. Davison 
would think if they 
had been present. 
Finally she plucked courage enough to 
state the sum which she could pay, and asked if 
it were very much smaller than Teresina’s 
present salary. 

The day was Saturday ; beside the mother of the 
absent Teresina sat the two younger brothers, 
intensely interested. It was a critical moment 
all round. Miss Bosworth fanned herself. The 
boys exchanged delighted glances, but Mrs. 
Tilson kept careful control of her own pleased 
surprise. 

“The price you offer,” she replied, “is slightly 
more than she receives at the store; but I am 
very much afraid you’d make a doubtful venture 
in engaging any girl who has merely travelled on 
paper; and my daughter, I am sorry to admit, 
is naturally thoughtless. My eldest son is an 
architect’s apprentice in Detroit; we all value 
his judgment. If you still favor the plan, I will 
let Richard decide, although I truly think 
Teresina’s gain would not be yours.” 

Miss Bosworth still favored it. In the dark 
entry at the top of the stairs she expressed her 
satisfaction at having been able to make the 
offer financially a possibility. But Mrs. ‘Tilson 
assured her that if the new position were deemed 
practical, they would make a few denials at 
home, if necessary, rather than deprive Teresina 
of such an opportunity. x 

“We have hoped the clerkship would prove a 
stepping-stone,” said the little woman, “and 
money is not the only thing to be considered.” 

Miss Bosworth lingered, as she had,done in 
front of the ribbon counter. The worn brocade 
on the little parlor’s furniture had seemed to 
speak of previous “denials.” But she took her 
departure at last, unfamiliar with the Tilson 
family history ; for Teresina’s mother was not one 
to talk about herself upon slight acquaintance. 
There was not much to tell, anyway, beyond 
the old, sad story of widowhood and reduced 
circumstances. 

That very night the members of the Atlas 
Touring Club took what the boys called “a 
spurt,” and flew round the world. They did it, 
too, without informing Richard, three cousins, 
an uncle and a maiden aunt, who usually made 
the same tours, present in thought. 

The eldest brother was cautious and methodi- 
cal; he took considerable time, but his verdict, 
once given, seemed worth relying on. And finally 
a certain breezy afternoon released Teresina 
Tilson forever from the charge of ribbons. The 
same day linked her arm in arm with Miss Luetta 
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Bosworth, and the two strolled along the street, 
talking eagerly. Mrs. Tilson thought it wise to 
arrange a short journey as an experiment, so that 
her daughter could be easily returned in case the 
compact were a failure. 

“Tt isn’t going to be a failure from my point of 
view,” Teresina told Miss Bosworth, smilingly, 
“and I do hope you’ll like me. I’m sure I can 
take us around all right after a little practice.” 

To the experienced traveller this approaching 
first glimpse of real sightseeing seemed a matter 
worth studious care. She tried to pick out with 
her mind’s eye the bits of country near at hand 
which she should most like to see if she had seen 
nothing. In the meantime Teresina made so 
many friends in the boarding-house that she 
almost forgot her former eagerness to move on. 
Every noon she enjoyed Mrs. Wing’s dinner, 
quite unaware that the anxious interest of the 
entire table centered on her trial trip. One 
morning Miss Bosworth nervously decided on a 
destination. 

“Tell your mother to-night that I think we’ll 
start for Washington to-morrow. There ought 
certainly to be enough in the capital of our 
country to interest us for two or three days ; then 
we can work southwest gradually, and north as 
soon as the weather seems warmer.” 

But her tone was doubtful, even under the rays 
of her companion’s brightening glance. Privately, 
she feared she ought to have made a better choice ; 
she had visited the capital so often that the 
thought of going over a few of its features once 
again was rather burdensome. 

All the lady boarders crowded into the hall 
in the morning and waved their handkerchiefs 
as the carriage drove away. At the station on 
the other side of the river Teresina’s younger 
brothers and her small, stately mother were on 
hand to see her off. A hearty swing in their 
good-by swept the elder tourist into a pleasant 
past where she nearly lost herself, and the last 
few moments made a climax in which Teresina 
was rosy and charming, but wholly useless. 

The larger of the boys—he was barely eleven— 
bought the tickets and attended hurriedly to all 
details, but his voice shook as he privately expos- 
tulated with his sister. 

“Try to remember every day,” he urged, “that 
wherever you are you cannot go to another 
town without tickets; and don’t offend Miss 
Bosworth by obliging her to see that the baggage 
is properly checked. Charge your mind with 
it.” 

“Freddie, I will,”” Teresina whispered, smiling ; 
“T will try. I’d tie a knot in my handkerchief 
to help me remember if I didn’t know that I 
should wonder by and by why I tied it.” 

Miss Bosworth’s car pulled out of the yard, 
followed by an old-fashioned volley, scorned 
sometimes nowadays by world-travellers: 
“Good-by! Write to-night.” “ Yes, good-by! 
You write, too, to-night.” “Take in your 
head, Teresina!” ‘“‘ Yes; good-by!” ‘“Good- 
by, Miss Bosworth!” ‘“Good-by!’”’ 

Before Teresina Tilson had been in Washington 
five hours, she stood on the threshold opening 
from her room into Miss Bosworth’s, her slim, 
supple body tremulous. 

“Why, Miss Bosworth,” she exclaimed, waving 
a comb as if it were a wand, “I don’t see how we 
can possibly do justice to this magnificent city in 
less than a week, at the least! It must be like 
Rome—the longer you stay, the more you feel 
that you’ve just begun to know it. And when I 
think it belongs to me as much as to any living 
American —” Her voice broke with a sudden 
sense of confusion ; she blushed. Miss Bosworth 
also felt embarrassed, and hastened to fill the 
pause, 

“Very well; there is nothing imperative. I 
thought the weather might get too warm for a 
long stay, but it may be cool. One never can 
tell what kind of a season is coming.” 

“Miss Bosworth,” implored the travelling 
companion, blushing a shade deeper, “do please 
excuse me! It would be most impudent — the 
height of absurdity for me to suggest —” 

“Teresina,’”’? Miss Bosworth interrupted,—she 
had resolved to call her Teresina,—‘‘no apologies 
are required. We will remain here for the 
present. I wish you to become familiar enough 
with our capital to help me compare it with other 
American cities, and some day,—if the Lord is 
Cena the capitals of Europe and 
Asia.” 

And when Teresina finally found her voice she 
could only say, “O Miss Bosworth!” 

The next day began a series of expeditions, 
adventures and observations never before equaled 
in all Luetta Bosworth’s wide survey of scenes 
American or European. When she stayed in the 
hotel, from sheer lack of strength and breatli, she 
managed to find some one to accompany Teresina, 
whose lungs and heart were marvels; then she 
waited almost impatiently for the return and the 
comments, which were sure to be full of color— 
delighted, whimsical or pathetic. 

The girl preferred to take the objects of interest 
one at a time. The day she described: the view 
she had had at sunset from the Capitol’s west 
portico was a landmark for the elder tourist. 
Hitherto the latter had enjoyed another’s impres- 
sions ; now she began to feel impressed. 

“I may see grander views,” Teresina ended at 
last, “if we keep on travelling, but I know I 
never shall look at one more satisfying.” 

“T’ll go there with you some afternoon,” said 








Miss Bosworth, gently. “It’s a long time since 
I’ve seen the view at just that hour.’ 

She sipped her tea contentedly, thinking of the 
silent army awaiting her companion’s homage 
under the flag at Arlington. Then she thought 
of the time when the two should watch the Fort 
Myer cavalry drill in all its daring splendor. 
She resolved to let nothing prevent her from 
personally conducting Teresina’s trip to Mount 
Vernon. 

At the end of the third week an interesting 
letter was sent north. It was written by Miss 
Bosworth to Mrs. Davison. 


Our capital is simply charming this spring. I 
begin to realize what a beautiful city it is, as the 
breezes soften and all its little parks wake into 
new life. Sometimes, travelling in foreign lands, 
we go away from the heart of things, forgetting 
our own greatness as a nation. 

I believe Teresina remembers all the books in 
General Washington’s old bookcase ; she declares 
she feels as if she had shaken hands with him, and 
that he said, “Martha, dear, allow me to introduce 
Miss Tilson, one of my best friends.” Teresina is 
in the basement now, photographing the chef; you 
have no idea how much we enjoy his cooking. 

I think the moral of this effusion must be, “If 
you want a companion, take somebody not accus- 
tomed to travelling.” I am extremely fond of 
Teresina. 


As soon as Miss Bosworth had put a stamp on 
this letter she rose, a thoughtful dent between 
her eyes. There was on her mind a perplexing 
trouble not told to Mrs. Davison. .For the past 
few days a gradual change had crept over 
Teresina. 

The girl seemed absent-minded, sad and ill at 
ease. Miss Bosworth’s fondness for Teresina lent 
her a kindly understanding. She was well per- 
suaded that she read the thought which lay like 
a shadow across the travelling companion’s 
sunshine. 

But it seemed impossible for her to speak her 










IN HIS PAIN AND ANXIETY MCGILLESPIE SENT 
FOR ME. 

mind till Teresina had spoken hers. And 
perhaps the girl, accustomed to more attractive 
companionship, found the new position irksome. 
With this last thought a very dark shadow fell 
across Miss Bosworth’s sunshine. Tears sprang 
to her eyes. She wandered into Teresina’s room 
and gazed at a souvenir bought in one of the 
Treasury corridors. 

It was a wee gray dog which was soon to be 
forwarded to Miss Kissam. Its patriotic tie 
held a label on which Teresina had written : 

“If the money this dog is made of were not 
macerated, he’d be worth two hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

Miss Bosworth smiled a little through her tears 
as her imagination pictured the ugly little brute 
moving from hand to hand around Mrs. Wing’s 
illuminated dinner-table. The trial trip had 
thus far been a cheerful little trip. How was it 
going to end? 

At bedtime that same night Miss Bosworth 
had her answer. Teresina tremblingly closed 
the door between the rooms and slid a folded 
note over the sill. 

“T’ve written something for you to read, Miss 
Bosworth,” she said, through the keyhole. “It 
would be very hard for me to tell you this verbally. 
Good night !’’ 


Miss Luetta Bosworth trembled, too, as she | 


went and knelt beside the door. For a moment | 


she could scarcely speak. 


“If there’s an answer I’ll slide it under and | five dollars if I got the drove safe to El Dorado | was an eighth of a mile ahead. 








you can read it in the morning,” she called! It was late before the reply was finished; 
| She found herself going over the latter part of 


faintly. “Good night!’ 
Both the rooms were very still as she settled 
into her chair. 


My dear friend, Miss Bosworth. During the last 
few days I have begun to see how very slight 
service I am able to render you in return for the 
countless benefits which you are buying for me. 
I can do nothing at all for you except to pat your 
pillows into shape; any business to be transacted, 
you have to manage. 

I cannot comprehend why I have not seen it 
in this light sooner; I think the people at Mrs. 
Wing’s did. My conscience will never allow me 
to take payment other than my expenses, and as 
my family needs the little I can earn, I herewith 
reluctantly tender you my resignation. I will 
remain only until you can replace me with a com- 
petent companion. 

Dear Miss Bosworth, I trust you will accept this 
note in the right spirit. I love you very much; 
I owe you a debt larger than I can ever pay. 

Gratefully yours, Teresina Tilson. 


Miss Bosworth rested her forehead on her 
hands. Her first suspicion had been correct, 
but she could hardly account for the rush of 
thankfulness that covered her like a huge wave. 
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schoolboy, fourteen years 

of age, in the little ham- 
let of Towanda, in Butler 
County, Kansas. It was the 
headquarters of McGillespie 
& Evans, buyers of beef-cattle and hogs, and 
of the South-Central Kansas Marble and Free- 
stone Company. 

This company had had the curious experience 
of losing one of its quarries by the great flood of 
the Pecan Creek in 1877. The original owner, 
who aloné had known precisely where to begin 

operations, had been drowned. The 
marble specimens, on the strength of 
which he had succeeded in interesting 
the company, were of 
a pink and purple 
mottled stone, close in 
texture, free of cleav- 
age, and susceptible 
ofa fine polish. None 
of the directors had 
been able to find the 
exact place after the 
freshet had radically 
changed the confor- 
mation of the valley. 
So, while they were 
engaged in developing 
other properties, they 
offered three hundred 
dollars to any one 
who should rediscover 
the quarry for them, 
and there the matter had rested 
for three years. 

McGillespie & Evans, the 
stock dealers, bought thousands 
of fat steers and hogs during 
each season, and after collect- 
ing them in their big corrals 
beside the Sweetwater River, 
would drive them ten miles 
across country to El Dorado, 
the county seat, where they were shipped by rail 
to Kansas City, St. Louis or Chicago. These 
trips were usually made at night, to avoid the 
heat of the sun, and were deeply interesting to 
the boys of the community. 

After much pleading, 1 had been permitted to 
accompany one of the drives, and thereafter was 
regularly engaged as McGillespic’s assistant 
whenever my parents would permit me to go. 
Usually the drive was made on Friday night. 

In September McGillespie was thrown by a 
mustang and had his left leg broken. His 
partner, Evans, with Tony, the herdsman, was 
down in “the Nation,” as the Indian Territory 
was called, buying cattle from the Cherokees. 

The big corral was filled almost to overflowing 
with yellow, black and party-colored hogs, bought 
within the past week; and as the price was 
reported likely to fall suddenly, it was necessary 
to get the hogs to Kansas City at once. 

In his pain and anxiety McGillespie sent for 
me, and asked if I could get the hogs safe to 
E] Dorado that night. 

“Alone?” I said. 

“Weel, not exactly, but pretty near, pretty 
near!” cried the old Scotchman, impatiently. 
“Ye can have Slicker and Susie and young 
Tony, but none o’ them younkers from the 
school! I’ve tried ’em, an’ they’re no mortal 
use.”’ 

Slicker and Susie, the trained dogs of the firm, 
half Scotch collie and half wolfhound, were 
invaluable assistants. Ten-year-old Tony, the 
Italian drover’s son, had grown up beside a 
stock corral; but our force was pitifully weak to 
manage four hundred hogs. 

There was not a fence, aside from a few 
Osage orange hedges, between Towanda and 
El Dorado; and the road was lined with corn- 
fields of from ten to two hundred acres each. 


McGillespie told me he would pay me twenty- | | fugitives turned toward the low bluffs. 
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Teresina’s letter. 

My dear Teresina. You could not appreciate 
the service rendered me unless you understood 
my peculiar needs; and it is quite impossible for 
you to understand these because you are young 
and strong, and have many loved ones, and all of 
life is before you. So I will only say that you have 
taught me that there is still a sweetness in living. 

That day when I found you in the store, I 
believe I was on the verge of a mental gloom so 
dark that I dislike to think of it; but now I am 
getting well. If you can teach me unselfishness, 
you will more than earn your meager wages. Do 
not desert me, I beg of you. 

Dear Teresina, I trust you will accept this 
note in the right spirit. I love you very much; 
I owe you a debt larger than I can ever pay. 

Gratefully yours, Luetta Bosworth. 

The elder tourist tucked the note beneath the 
door, smilingly, as if it were a valentine. She 
did not know that she had already learned a 
portion of the lesson of unselfishness; people 
who have learned it never do know. When the 
younger tourist read the note in the morning, 
the moment was one of the happiest in her life. 












before sunrise, but would 
deduct a dollar for every 
shoat left by the wayside. 


Just at sundown we 
opened the corral gates. 
Slicker and Susie were on 


opposite sides of the main street of the hamlet, 
about one hundred yards in advance. Tony and 
I skirmished on the rear flanks, and Kitty, the 
experienced road mare, walked slowly behind, 
dragging a rattling buckboard. In this manner 
we made good progress, and to my amazement 
passed through the settlement and had gone fully 
four miles beyond before dark, without the loss 
of a hog. 

Then we reached a point where the road skirted 
Cochrane’s one-hundred acre corn-field. On the 
left was an old, ill-cared-for hedge, forty feet high 
in places. Here the drove jammed, in spite of 
the dogs’ efforts to keep the leaders moving ; and 
some of the hogs were crowded against the hedge 
and severely pricked by the long, sharp thorns. 
These hogs set up a fearful squealing, and bolted 
over the backs of the others into the corn-field, 
where they went scurrying off, still squealing as 
they ran. 

Here was a pretty mess! By Tony’s advice I 
paid no attention to the fugitives, but instead 
hurried the drove past the corn-field and turned 
them into Cochrane’s big corral, which happened 
to be empty. 

Then, going back to the farther edge of the 
corn-field for the stray hogs, we beat our way 
through it with the dogs on either flank, and 
found our quarry grouped in a gulch. They 
had to be bitten freely about the ears by Slicker 
before they would start. 

Then they ran like deer, making a three-mile 
détour before we finally headed them into an 
angle of the Cochrane corral. When we. had 
released the main body the strays mingled with 
them, and we congratulated ourselves that the 
worst was over. 

But it was now one o’clock at night ; we were 
already tired, and had made only two-fifths of 
our journey. 

For the next three miles we had little trouble. 
But some of the older and fatter hogs were 
becoming tired. They took to lagging, and our 
switches had very little effect in persuading them 
to move on. 

Thinking that all were by this time tired 
enough to keep to the road, I called in the dogs 
to drive from behind, while Tony and I took 
their places on the flanks. The dogs, by nipping 
at ears or hams, kept the hogs moving much 
better than we could. 

We had just reached the Pecan valley and 
were almost in sight of El Dorado, when a 
dozen young hogs suddenly dashed to the right, 
passing between me and the creek. Susie would 
have headed them with ease, but I fell into a 
gopher’s hole and nearly broke my leg. As I 
scrambled to my feet, I saw the runaways’ backs 
glisten in the moonlight as they dashed into a 
clump of underbrush a hundred rods away. 

Just then we heard a voice calling from the 
bridge. It was John Tobin, the shipping-agent 
of the firm at the station, who had ridden out on 
the chance of meeting us. 

Leaving him to help Tony get the drove into 
the shipping yards, I borrowed his pony, whistled 
for Slicker to follow, and galloped after the 
runaway pigs. 

Without the borrowed pony I could never have 
overtaken them, for they displayed wonderful 
speed and endurance, and continued to press on 
at a sharp trot for miles, over an exceedingly 
rough country. And the dog was just as 
necessary to me in the pursuit as the horse. 
He followed by scent, while in the semidarkness 
I would have found it impossible to track the 
hogs by sight. 

We kept on for nearly an hour, following the 
creek bottom. But at the end of that time the 
Slicker 
I was enabled 
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to follow because at intervals he barked, probably 
whenever the scent was keenest. 

Suddenly he began to bay loudly, and riding 
up, I found the pigs cornered in a sort of pocket 
in the bluffs, apparently formed by a washout. 
At the back there was almost a cave, and in this 
the hogs were huddled, and rushed savagely 
at Slicker when he endeavored to drive them 
out. 

My patience was at an end. Slipping off the 
pony, which I left at the down-river side of 
the pocket, I ran toward the cave, encouraging 
the dog in his attack, and at the same time 
fumbling for stones along the side of the bluff. 

I gathered a dozen or more, dropping into the 
pockets of my canvas jacket all I could not hold 
in my hands. Then I “went for” the pigs, 
hurling the stones at them and shouting wildly. 

The onslaught had the desired effect. They 
broke away and ran in a compact body up the 
creek valley. 

Scrambling on the pony, I followed them 
vigorously. They were pretty tired when we got 
back to the road, where I found Tony and Mr. 
Tobin awaiting me. Just at sunrise we turned 
the last hog into the stock-yard enclosure. 

There were just five missing, but we concluded 
they must have been lost back in the Cochrane 
corn-tield. Everything considered, it had been a 
fairly successful drive. 

After delivering the drove to Tobin, I recollected 
that I had not thrown at the hogs all the rocks I 
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had collected. The two that remained I drew 
from my pocket, intending to throw them away. 
Then I saw that one of the stones was a fragment 
of marble, identical with that so long sought for 
by the quarry company. I said nothing, but put 
the fragment back into my pocket. 

Tony and I then started to drive home. We 
had the good luck to find the five missing hogs 
by the way. Driving them before us, we reached 
Towanda shortly after noon. McGillespie cheer- 
fully paid me the twenty-five dollars, of which I 
gave Tony ten. 

Then I set off to find my older brother, Bob. 
After showing him the fragment of marble, I 
suggested that I had stumbled by chance upon 
the missing quarry. At two o’clock that after- 
noon we mounted our ponies and rode rapidly on 
my trail of the night before to the pocket where 
the hogs had turned at bay. 

What I had taken for a bluff was a mass of 
débris piled fully four hundred feet in advance 
of the true bluffs, which were only about ten 
feet in height at that point. The lost quarry had 
been buried beneath this débris, but its shoulder 
now was exposed below the cave where the pigs 
had been cornered. 

With pieces of crooked stick we dug away the 
earth, and in two minutes exposed the long-lost 
marble ledge. Taking a number of specimens 
with us, we returned to Towanda, and the 
company cheerfully paid me the three hundred 
dollars within a fortnight. 
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*F WON’T graduate, not much I won’t!” 
| declared Billy. 
“© Billy, why not?” cried his mother. 

“What's the use,” inquired Billy, “of gradu- 
ating when there’s only ten grades? Professor 
Bean says we ought to have twelve, so we can 
take our diplomas and get into the university 
with them.” . 

“Ten grades are all right,” asserted Mrs. 
Harkins. “ You’ve ciphered some enormous 
hard examples this last year, and I’d like to hear 
anybody tell how the digestion goes on in the 
blood better’n you can.” 

“Anyhow,” said Biliy, “I haven’t got clothes 
good enough, and it’ll cost too much to buy ’em. 
We can’t afford it.” 

“Yes, we can, too,” his mother assured him. 
“Katie and me have planned out everything; 
we're going to sell the polled angus heifer and buy 
you a suit like the one Newt Perkins had last 
year, high collar, white necktie and all. You’re 
going to look fine up onto the stage amongst the 
others, with your hair brushed up pompadour 
and a bouquet in your buttonhole.” 

“Billy ain’t thinkin’ about the ten grades, or 
his clothes, neither,” remarked Katie, who was 
setting the table for supper. “He’d just as soon 
wear grain sacks tied on with shoe-strings as 
anything else. It’s the piece he’s got to speak 
he’s worryin’ about.” 

“Well, I can’t write an oration, you know I 
can’t,” retorted Billy, “and I’d be too seared to 
speak it, anyhow! Newt Perkins said when he 
graduated his heart come up into his throat, 
and he couldn’t swallow it down again all the 
evening.” ? 

“Newt done the best of any of ’em,” said 
Katie, “and you’ve wrote some real good com- 
positions this winter.” 

“There’s a big difference between a composition 
and an oration!” cried Billy, desperately. “A 
fellow can write what he thinks about things in 
a composition, but an oratidn’s got to have a lot 
about Greece and Rome in it, ahd what Shake- 
speare says, and how the world is getting bigger 
all the time. I can’t do it, there’s no use of 
talking. 1 ain’t smart enough.” 

“Tt ain’t smartness you’re lackin’,” answered 
Katie. “It’s spunk. How are you goin’ to feel, 
lookin’ at the rest and knowin’ you wasn’t man 
enough to stand by the class and do your part ?” 

“Oh, what do you know about it? Old red- 
head!” burst out Billy, wrathfully, flinging 


argument to the winds and taking himself to the | 


wood-pile, where the chips flew amazingly until 
his mother called him in to supper. 

When Katie, tactfully ignoring his recent out- 
break of temper, interrogated him as to whether 
his preference was for plum butter or “jell,”” and 
his mother intimated that he might possibly 
gain her permission to attend the magic-lantern 
show in town the next Saturday evening, Billy 


knew that surrender was inevitable. Unless | 


Providence intervened and sent him an attack 
of smallpox or brain fever,—and Billy felt that 
no such good fortune was in store for him,—he 
was doomed to suffer to the end and receive his 
diploma with the rest of the class. 

Mrs. Harkins promptly entered into negotia- 
tions with a cattleman for the sale of the polled 
angus heifer, after which she wrote to Uncle 
Job that his only nephew was going to graduate 
on June 15th, and she thought it was his duty 
to be with them on so important and trying an 
occasion, seeing that Billy’s father was dead, and 
there was no other male relative for her to rely 
upon. 

Katie carefully tended her roses, and the 


neighbors promised that Billy should have as 
many flowers as any one. 

“You want to get lots of action into your 
piece,’’ said Leander Bowen, who had long been 
a firm friend of Billy. “The more fire and tow 
there is in it, the better it’ll take.” 

“Put in some poetry and make it real patriotic,” 
advised his mother. 

“You better go and see Judge Warren,” com- 
manded Katie. “He likes boys, and he’ll help 
you to get started.’’ 

After a fruitless endeavor to gain inspiration 
from an old Rhetorical Sixth Reader, Billy went 
to the judge and iaid the case before him. 

“You are sure, then, that you can’t write an 
oration?” asked the judge, when the evidence 
was all in. 

“Yes, sir, I know I can’t,” replied Billy, “and 
I don’t know what to do.” 

“To you think you could write a composition ?” 








tenderly that the chores were done and that 
there was pie for supper. 

The composition was finished at last, and 
Billy submitted it with many doubts and fears, 
sitting on the edge of a chair while the judge 
read it, and wishing he could slip away unseen. 
But his suspense did not last long. Presently 
his honor looked up and smiled. 

“When you know it all by heart and can 
repeat it without your paper,” he remarked, after 
pointing out a few errors, “we will go over in the 
cottonwoods and I’ll give you a lesson or two in 
delivery. It’s going to be quite an oration for a 
fifteen-year-old.” 

“I knew you could do it!” cried Katie. 
“Makin’ up your mind and then goin’ at it’ll do 
*most anything.” 

As the graduating exercises were to be held in 
the evening, school was dismissed earlier than 
usual on the afternoon of the fifteenth. 
When Billy reached home, all was 
bustle and excitement. His mother 
was dressing young chickens to fry for 
an early supper, and Katie was prepar- 
ing to meet Uncle Job, who was coming 
on the four o’clock train. 

“You’d better go and lie down a 
spell, Billy,” said his mother ; “you can 
go in my room.” 

But Billy put away his books and 
wandered off to the creek bank, where 
he threw himself down on the sandy 
floor of a cave he had there. Every- 
body understands, of course, that a cave 
is the proper place of retirement for a 
boy when matters of grave import 
require deep and uninterrupted thought. 
In two minutes he was fast asleep. 
When he awoke, the shadows of the 
trees on the opposite bank were grow- 
ing longer and he heard voices. Katie 
and Uncle Job were standing by the 
pasture gate, and were talking about 
him. 

“‘He’s the best and smartest boy in 
the country,’”’ Katie was saying. “I 
used to be afraid he wasn’t brave 
enough, but he’s growin’ grittier all the 
time.” 

“He’d ought to be kicked if he don’t 
amount to something with such a sister 
as you,” replied Uncle Job. “I think it’s about 
time you went to school a little yourself. How 
would you like to go off somewhere for a year or 
two, and study ?”’ 

“T can’t; ma can’t spare me. Thank you, 
Uncle Job, but I wish you’d send Billy. He’d 
make a great man some day if he only had a 
chance.” - 

The wistful note in her voice was too much 
for Billy’s equanimity; he sneaked cautiously 





**IT’S GOING TO BE QUITE AN ORATION FOR A FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD.”’ 


| “Yes, sir, 1 guess so. I’ve written a few in 
| School.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you what we’ll do,” said the 
judge, smiling. ““You go and write a composition, 
and then we’ll get at it and make an oration out 
of it.” 

Could we?” asked Billy, doubtfully. 

“We'll try it, anyway,” said the judge. “Have 
you thought of a subject yet ?” 

“Not very much,” said Billy. “But I think 
I’d like to have something about war or freedom 
or the flag. ” 

“The flag! Goodidea! History of the Amer- 
ican flag, past, present and future. You go right 
home and get at it, sonny.” 

Thus encouraged, Billy went to work with a 
will, and presently, out of the chaos of his boyish 
| thoughts, a creditable production began to grow. 
| He had a good memory, and the history he had 
learned at school afforded him a good foundation 
upon which to build. 

After school, when he sat down to write, Katie 
permitted nothing to disturb him. When, at 
six o’clock, he emerged from the throes of genius, 
hungry and tired, but hopeful, she told him 











up to the house by a roundabout way, a suspicion | 


of tears in his eyes and shame in his heart that 
he had ever called Katie “old redhead.” 

At supper Uncle Job joked him a little about 
his profound learning. Katie waited on him 
assiduously, and Mrs. Harkins made the tea in 
the coffee-pot, and forgot all about the fried 
chickens until after the family had finished 


eating. 

“Now, Billy,” said his mother, “Katie has 
done all the chores, so you go right into the front 
bedroom and get ready. Your new clothes are 
on the bed, your collar is on the stand, and your 
best shoes are on the floor by the chair. I’ve 
been pressing your Uncle Job’s coat and it’s on 
the back of the chair; don’t knock it off on the 
floor. I’ll come in pretty soon and fix your hair.” 

Billy went into the bedroom, hurriedly washed 
his face, and put on his new clothes, repeating 
bits of his oration as he dressed. 

“My hair’s all right,’”’ he said to himself, with 
a hasty glance in the mirror. “I guess I’ll go 
over in the cottonwoods before ma comes, and 
practise my oration.” 

“Didn’t you say you left my coat on the chair ?” 





inquired Uncle Job, coming out of the front 
bedroom shortly afterward. 

“Yes, I did,” replied Mrs. Harkins. 

“Tt ain’t there now,” declared Uncle Job. 

* Billy’s most likely knocked it off, then. 
Billy! Why, where is he?” Mrs. Harkins ran 
into the bedroom and gazed distractedly about. 
“Katie, come here quick! Billy’s clothes are 
gone, and so’s he. Wherever can he be?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Katie, “but I 
shouldn’t wonder if he’d put on everything he 
could find and gone to the exercises.” 

“Oh dear, I’ve known something’d happen all 
the time !’’ groaned Mrs. Harkins. “He’s forgot 
his hair and his handkerchief, and O Katie, 
where can Uncle Job’s coat be? You don’t 
think he wore that, too! If he has, his uncle’! 
have to stay at home.” 





Rawr, 


“Ton’t take on,” said Uncle Job, soothingly, 





** SAY, BILLY, HOW FUNNY YOU LOOK 
IN THAT COAT!”’ 


when Mrs. Harkins sank down on the bed and 
began to weep. “I’m goin’ just the same. I’ve 
come a good way to see this here graduation, and 
I’m goin’ to see it, coat or no coat.” 

“T’ll run over to McFadden’s,” cried Katie, 
“and get Jimmy to ride down to the hall and see 
if Billy’s there! If he is, he’s got time to come 
home again, if Jim rides fast.” 

Jimmy went, but returned with the news that 
Billy was not at the hall, and nobody had seen 
him. 

“We'd better go to the exercises, anyhow,” 
advised Uncle Job. “He’ll turn up when the 
time comes, most likely, and everything’ll be all 
right.” 

Billy was late when, after his private rehearsal, 
he went straight to the hall. The orchestra was 
already playing the march, and the class were 
taking their seats on the stage. He crept up the 
back stairs, through the wings,,and slipped into 
a seat behind one of the girls, perspiring and out 
of breath. 

“My, it’s an awful warm evening,” he whis- 
pered to Art Miller, who sat next him, “isn’t 
it?” 

“Oh, not so very,” replied Art; then glancing 
around, “Say, Billy, how funny you look in that 
coat! It’s too big for you, isn’t it? And how 
red your face is!’ 

“Yes, it’s pretty big,” admitted Billy, “but I 
grow so fast.”’ 

Joe Harper politely saluted the audience in the 
name of the class, Mollie Haynes read her essay 
on the “Woman of the Present Century,” the 
orchestra played, “We’ll Smile and be Happy,” 
and then came Billy’s turn. 

He rose and advanced to the front of the stage 
courageously, although his knees were shaking 
and streams of perspiration running down his 
face. Mindful of his mother’s suggestion, he 
had opened his oration with a quotation from the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” and lifting up his voice 
after an embarrassed nod to the audience, he 
began: “Oh, say, can you see —” but at that 
point a fit of stage fright laid hold of him, and 
his memory completely deserted him. 

He glanced appealingly about, and Mollie 
whispered loudly, “by the dawn’s early light ;” 
| but unfortunately Billy did not hear, and after 
| searching in vain for his handkerchief and 
hitching up his long sleeves, he started out again 
louder than before: “Oh, say, can you see —” 
Here was another pause, broken in a second or 
two by Jimmy McFadden, who sat in the front 
row: “Yes you bet we can see! You got your 
Uncle Jor’s cout on.” 

There was a ripple of laughter, and Jim was 
promptly hurried out of the side door, while 
Billy looked blankly down at his coat and then 
at the reserved seats where the friends of the 
| graduates sat. His mother was holding her 

handkerchief up to her eyes, Katie wore an 
| agonized expression on her face, and Uncle Job 
| sat beside her in his shirt-sleeves. 

| As he became conscious of his ludicrous 
appearance, Billy wavered. The audience was 
laughing at him, and his family was mortified 








| and disappointed. He was making a failure of 


















































bis oration; should he give it up and retire in 
shame and confusion? He glanced once more 
at Katie. No, never! He was man enough to 
stand by the class and do his part. 

He caught Judge Warren’s eye, and his 
courage rose. What did coats matter, anyway ? 
The heroes whom he was there to talk about, 
who had upheld their country’s flag and the 
nation’s honor, had thrown their coats away on 
many a weary march and gone on to victory. 
Tearing off the troublesome garment, he flung it 
aside, and the moment he began to speak, with 
his head uplifted and his eyes fearless and 
glowing, there was a hush, while the audience 
listened intently. 

It was not the excellence of his oration that 
claimed attention, for at best Billy’s oration was 
only a boyish effort, but the manly ring in his 
voice and the determination of his manner 
demanded respect. He had achieved a moral 
victory. 

‘The applause was long and loud as Billy took 
his seat, and only after he had disposed of 
bouquets so numerous that they threatened to 
extinguish him, did he discover himself wearing 
his own new, well-fitting coat, decorated with a 
white rosebud. 

“Oh,” he laughed, softly, “I had Uncle Job’s 
on over mine! That’s why I was so warm.” 

Billy joined in the laugh at his expense as his 
friends congratulated him at the close of the 
exercises. He felt light-hearted enough, now it 
was all over, not to mind a little teasing. 

“Billy,” whispered Katie, joyfully, “O Billy, 
Unde Job says you’ve got good stuff in you to 
get out of that scrape the way you did, and he’s 
goin’ to send you off to school for two years, and 
mebbe more.” 

“Yes,” grinned Uncle Job, “you ought to 











THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





make a scholar—you’re absent-minded enough! 
But they’ll take some of that out of you at a 
good military school.” 

“You did first-rate, after all,” said Mrs. 
Harkins, “and I should feel real pleased if your 
hair had been brushed up off your forehead, or 
even parted nice and straight.” 

On a sunshiny morning in September, when 
the corn-fields were golden and the blackbirds 
were holding their annual convention along the 
telegraph-wires, a little group of friends gathered 
at the railroad-station to say good-by to Billy 
Harkins. He wore his graduation suit and his 


trunk was addressed to the Kennedy Military | 
| twenty below and colder, and he knew it. 


Academy. He was looking pale and very serious 
as he received the parting admonitions of his 
friends. 

All his class had come to see him off, glad of 
his good fortune and generous of kindly wishes. 
They would always be his friends, he knew. 

“You want to take your grit along with you,” 
said Leander Bowen, holding Billy’s hand in a 
grasp of iron, “and hang on to it like a pup to 
a root.’ 

“T’ll come to see you graduate,” promised the 
judge, “if you’ll agree not to wear my coat.” 

Then, after Billy had kissed his mother, he put 
his arms around Katie, regardless of the boys 
and everybody, and hugged her hard. “You’ve 
always been an A number one sister to me,’’ he 
whispered, and the words lingered sweetly in her 
heart thereafter, comforting her for his absence. 
“T ain’t smart enough to make a great man, but 
I'll do my best, and, Katie,” he added, choking 
back a sob, “your hair isn’t red at all; it’s only 
chestnut.”” 

He sprang aboard, and as the train moved out 
of the station, Newt and Joe, Dick and Hal and 
all the rest shouted after him, “Good-by, Billy!” 





T 





OR land travel 
or seafaring, the 
world over, a 
companion is usually 
considered desirable. 





In the Klondike, as 
Tom Vincent found out, such a companion is 
absolutely essential. But he found it out, not 
by precept, but through bitter experience. 

“Never travel alone,” is a precept of the 
north. He had heard it many times and laughed ; 
for he was a strapping young fellow, big-boned 
and big-museled, with faith in himself and in 
the strength of his head and hands. 

It was on a bleak January day when the 
experience came that taught him respect for the 
frost, and for the wisdom of the men who had 
battled with it. 

He had left Calumet Camp on the Yukon 
with a light pack on his back, to go up Paul 
Creek to the divide between it and Cherry 
Creek, where his party was prospecting and 
hunting moose. 

The frost was sixty degrees below zero, and he 
had thirty miles of lonely trail to cover, but he 
did not mind. In fact, he enjoyed it, swinging 
along through the silence, his blood pounding 
warmly through his veins, and his mind care- 
free and happy. For he and his comrades were 
certain they had struck “pay” up there on the 
Cherry Creek Divide; and, further, he was 
returning to them from Dawson with cheery 
home letters from the States. 

At seven o’clock, when he turned the heels of 
his moccasins toward Calumet Camp, it was still 
black night. And when day broke at half past 
nine he had made the four-mile cut-off across the 
flats and was six miles up Paul Creek. The trail, 
which had seen little travel, followed the bed of 
the creek, and there was no possibility of his 
getting lost. He had gone to Dawson by way 
of Cherry Creek and Indian River, so Paul 
Creek was new and strange. By half past eleven 
he was at the forks, which had been described to 
him, and he knew he had covered fifteen miles, 
half the distance. 

He knew that in the nature of things the trail 
was bound to grow worse from there on, and 
thought that, considering the good time he had 
made, he merited lunch. Casting off his pack 
and taking a seat on a fallen tree, he unmittened 
his right hand, reached inside his shirt next to 
the skin, and fished out a couple of biscuits sand- 
wiched with sliced bacon and wrapped in a 
handkerchief—the only way they could be carried 
without freezing solid. 

He had barely chewed the first mouthful when 
his numbing fingers warned him to put his 
mitten on again. This he did, not without 
surprise at the bitter swiftness with which the 
frost bitin. Undoubtedly it was the coldest snap 
he had ever experienced, he thought. 

H € spat upon the snow,—a favorite northland 
trick,—and the sharp crackle of the instantly 
congealed spittle startled him. The spirit ther- 
mometer at Calumet had registered sixty below 
when he left, but he was certain it had grown 
much older, how much colder he could not 
imagine, 

Half of the first biscuit was yet untouched, 
but he could feel himself beginning to chill—a 
thing most unusual for him. This would never 
do, he decided, and slipping the pack-straps across 





his shoulders, he leaped to 
his feet and ran briskly up 
the trail. 

A few minutes of this 
made him warm again, and 
he settled down to a steady 
stride, munching the bis- 
cuits as he went along. The 
moisture that exhaled with 
his breath crusted his lips 
and mustache with pendent 
ice and formed a miniature 
glacier on his chin. Now 
and again sensation forsook 
his nose and cheeks, and 
he rubbed them till they 
burned with the returning 
blood. 

Most men wore nose- 
straps; his partners did, 
but he had scorned such 
“feminine contraptions,” 
and till now had never felt 
the need of them. Now he 
did feel the need, for he 
was rubbing constantly. 

Nevertheless he was 
aware of a thrill of joy, of 
exultation. He was doing 
something, achieving some- 
thing, mastering the elements. Once he laughed 
aloud in sheer strength of life, and with his 
clenched fist defied the frost. He was its master. 
What he did he did in spite of it. It could not 
stop him. He was guing on to the Cherry Creek 
Divide. 

Strong as were the elements, he was stronger. 


ALTHOUGH 


At such times animals crawled away into their | 


holes and remained in hiding. But he did not 
hide. He was out in it, facing it, fighting it. 
He was a man, a master of things. 

In such fashion, rejoicing proudly, he tramped 
on. After half an hour he rounded a bend, 
where the creek ran close to the mountainside, 
and came upon one of the most insignificant- 
appearing but most formidable dangers in 
northern travel. 

The creek itself was frozen solid to its rocky 
bottom, but from the mountain came the outflow 
of several springs. These springs never froze, 
and the only effect of the severest cold snaps was 
to lessen their discharge. Protected from the 


frost by the blanket of snow, the water of these | 


springs seeped down into the creek, and, on top of 
the creek ice, formed shallow pools. 

The surface of these pools, in turn, took ona 
skin of ice which grew thicker and thicker, until 
the water overran, and so formed a second ice- 
skinned pool above the first. 

Thus at the bottom was the solid creek ice, 
then probably six to eight inches of water, then 
a thin ice-skin, then another six inches of water 
and another ice-skin. 
skin was about an inch of recent snow to make 
the trap complete. 

To Tom Vincent’s eye the unbroken snow 
surface gave no warning of the lurking danger. | 








And on top of this last | 


As the crust was thicker at the edge, he was 
well toward the middle before he broke through. 

In itself it was a very insignificant mishap,— 
a man does not drown in twelve inches of water,— 
but in its consequences as serious an accident as 
could possibly befall him. 

At the instant he broke through he felt the 
cold water strike his feet and ankles, and with 
half a dozen lunges he made the bank. 
quite cool and collected. The thing to do, and 
the only thing to do, was to build a fire. 


wet socks down to twenty below zero; after 
that build a fire. And it was three times 


He knew, further, that great care must be 
exercised ; that with failure at the first attempt, 
the chance was made greater for failure at the 
second attempt. In short, he knew that there 
must be no failure. The moment before a strong, 
exulting man, boastful of his mastery of the 
elements, he was now fighting for his life against 
those same elements — such was the difference 
caused by the injection of a quart of water into a 
northland traveller’s calculations. 

In a clump of pines on the rim of the bank the 
spring high-water had lodged many twigs and 
small branches. Thoroughly dried by the summer 
sun, they now waited the match. 

It is impossible to build a fire with heavy 
Alaskan mittens on one’s hands, so Vincent 
bared his, gathered a sufficient number of twigs, 
and knocking the snow from them, knelt down 
to kindle his fire. From an inside pocket he 
drew out his matches and a strip of thin birch 
bark. The matches were of the Klondike kind, 
sulphur matches, one hundred in a bunch. 

He noticed how quickly his fingers had chilled 
as he separated one match from the bunch and 
scratched it on his trousers. The birch bark, 
like the dryest of paper, burst into bright flame. 
This he carefully fed with the smallest twigs 


O-B U I i D- A; F I B E | and finest débris, cherishing the flame with the 





HIS FINGERS WERE NOW QUITE STIFF, 


HE DID NOT HURRY. 


utmost care. It did not do to hurry things, as | 
he well knew, and although his fingers were now 
quite stiff, he did not hurry. 

After the first quick, biting sensation of cold, | 
his feet had ached with a heavy, dull ache and | 
were rapidly growing numb. But the fire, 
although a very young one, was now a success, 
and he knew that a little snow, briskly rubbed, | 
would speedily cure his feet. 

But at the moment he was adding the first 
thick twigs to the fire a grievous thing happened. | 
The pine boughs above his head were burdened | 
with a four months’ snowfall, and so finely | 





He was | 


For | 
another precept of the north runs: Travel with | 








he stepped to one side, so that the snow would 
not fall upon the new fire he was to build, and 
| beat his hands violently against a tree-trunk. 

| This enabled him to separate and strike a 
| second match and-to set fire to the remaining 
fragment of birch bark. But his body had now 
| begun to chill and he was shivering, so that 
when he tried to add the first twigs his hand 
shook and the tiny flame was quenched. 

The frost had beaten him. His hands were 
worthless. But he had the foresight to drop the 
bunch of matches into his wide-mouthed outside 
pocket before he slipped on his mittens in despair, 
and started to run up the trail. One cannot run 
the frost out of wet feet at sixty below and 
colder, however, as he quickly discovered. 

He came round a sharp turn of the creek to 
where he could look ahead for a mile. But there 
was no help, no sign of help, only the white trees 
and the white hills, the quiet cold and the brazen 
silence! If only he had a comrade whose feet 
were not freezing, he thought, only such a 
comrade to start the fire that could save him! 

Then his eyes changed upon another high- 
water lodgment of twigs and leaves and branches. 
If he could strike a match, all might yet be well. 
With stiff fingers which he could not bend, he 
got out a bunch of matches, but found it impos- 
sible to separate them. 

He sat down and awkwardly shuffled the 
bunch about on his knees, until he got it resting 
on his palm with the sulphur ends projecting, 
somewhat in the manner the blade of a hunting- 
knife would project when clutched in the fist. 

But his fingers stood straight out. They could 
not clutch. This he overcame by pressing the 
wrist of the other hand against them, and so 
forcing them down upon the bunch. Time and 
again, holding thus by both hands, he scratched 
the bunch on his leg and finally ignited it. But 
the flame burned into the flesh of his hand, and 
he involuntarily relaxed his hold. The bunch 
fell into the snow, and while he tried vainly to 
pick it up, sizzled and went out. 

Again he ran, by this time badly frightened. 
His feet were utterly devoid of sensation. He 
stubbed his toes once on a buried log, but beyond 
pitching him into the snow and wrenching his 
back, it gave him no feelings. 

His fingers were helpless and his wrists were 
beginning to grow numb. His nose and cheeks 
he knew were freezing, but they did not count. 
It was his feet and hands that were to save him, 
if he was to be saved. 

He recollected being told of a camp of moose- 
hunters somewhere above the forks of Paul 
Creek. He must be somewhere near it, he 
thought, and it he could find it he yet might be 
saved. Five minutes later he came upon it, lone 
and deserted, with drifted snow sprinkled inside 
the pine-bough shelter in which the hunters had 
slept. He sank down, sobbing. All was over. 
In an hour at best, in that terrific temperature, 
he would be an icy corpse. 

But the love of, life was strong in him, and he 
sprang again to his feet. He was thinking 
quickly. What if the matches did burn his 
hands? Burned hands were better than dead 
hands. No hands at all were better than death. 
He floundered along the trail till he came upon 
another high-water lodgment. There were twigs 
and branches, leaves and grasses, all dry and 
waiting the fire. 

Again he sat down and shuffled the bunch of 
matches on his knees, got it into place on his 
palm, with the wrist of his other hand forced 
the nerveless fingers down against the bunch, 
and with the wrist kept them there. At the 
second scratch the bunch caught fire, and he 
knew that if he could stand the pain he was 
saved. He choked with the sulphur fumes, and 
, the blue flame licked the flesh of his hands. 

At first he could not feel it, but it burned 
quickly in through the frosted surface. The 
| odor of the burning flesh—his flesh—was strong 
| in his nostrils. He writhed about in his torment, 

yet held on. He set his teeth and swayed back 
| and forth, until the clear white flame of the 
| burning match shot up, and he had applied that 
| flame to the leaves and grasses. 
| An anxious five minutes followed, but the fire 
gained steadily. Then he set to work to save 
_ himself. Heroic measures were necessary, such 
was his extremity, and he took them. 

Alternately rubbing his hands with snow and 





adjusted were the burdens that his slight move- thrusting them into the flames, and now and 


ments in collecting the twigs had been sufficient 
to disturb the balance. 


The snow from the topmost bough was the | 


first to fall, striking and dislodging the snow o 
the boughs beneath. And all this snow, accu- 
mulating as it fell, smote Tom Vincent’s head 
and shoulders and blotted out his fire. 

He still kept his presenceof mind, for he knew 
how great his danger was. He started at once 
to rebuild the fire, but his fingers were now so 


cold that he could not bend them, and he was | 


forced to pick up each twig and splinter between 
the tips of the fingers of either hand. 


When he came to the match he encountered | of the freezing had been counteracted. 


great difficulty in separating one from the bunch. 


again beating them against the hard trees, he 
restored their circulation sufficiently for them to 
be of use to him. With his hunting-knife he 
slashed the straps from his pack, unrolled his 
blanket, and got out dry socks and foot-gear. 
| ‘Then he cut away his moccasins and bared his 
| feet. But while he had taken liberties with his 
| hands, he kept his feet fairly away from the fire 
| and rubbed them with snow. He rubbed till his 
hands grew numb, when he would cover his feet 
with the blanket, warm his hands by the fire, 
and return to the rubbing. 

For three hours he worked, till the worst effects 
All that 
night he stayed by the fire, and it was late the 


This he succeeded in managing, however, and next day when he limped pitifully into the camp 


also, by a great effort, in clutching the match 
between his thumb and. forefinger. But in| 
scratching it, he dropped it in the snow and could | 
not pick it up again. 

He stood up, desperate. He could not feel 
| even his weight on his feet, although the ankles 
were aching painfully. Putting on his mittens, 


on the Cherry Creek Divide. 

In a month’s time he was able to be about on 
his feet, although the toes were destined always 
“after that to be very sensitive to frost. But the 
scars on his hands he knows he will carry to 
the grave. And—“Never travel alone!” he 


| now lays down the precept of the north. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Gone Ging & ah ane be said. A famous 

pianist who played in this country last 
winter and cleared a hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars remarked as he sailed for home, 
“It is with great sorrow that I leave this coun- 
try, and I wish to come back as soon as possible.” 


Wwe the railway from Duluth to Dawson 
City is completed, for building which a 
company has recently been incorporated with a 
capital of one hundred and eighty million dollars, 
the North American part of the road from the 
arctic circle to Patagonia will be finished. It 
will be a long time before the South Americans 
will do their share. 


Slee Engliskwomen who were surprised by 
a caller accounted for the brandy they were 
drinking by saying that it was recommended as a 
defense against cholera. First, they said, they 
took it with water, then without water, and now 
like water. The London Lancet prints the 
story as illustrating the rapid growth of the 
habit of tippling in unsuspecting subjects. 
“6 y= don’t write,” the treasurer of the savings- 
bank said gently to the old colored woman. 
“Just touch the pen.” She did so, her business 
was concluded —and her feelings were spared. 
The official might have said, “You can’t write,” 
and that would have been true; but the differ- 
ence between plain truth and considerate truth 
is sometimes as marked as the distinction between 
a boor and a gentleman. 


D™™ a fire in a large apartment house in 
Chicago recently, a child of nine years old 
was seen emerging from the burning building, 
holding a caged canary in one hand and the 
family cat and her skirt in the other. The crowd 
outside took in the situation and cheered her 
lustily. The girl had been carefully. drilled by 
her father, with repeated practice, what to do 
in case of fire. On hearing the alarm she had 
jumped out of bed, calmly picked out her best 
clothes, put them on, and made her exit decently 
and in good order, bearing her own particular 
treasures with her. A better than Casabianca 
is here! ps 
ee has some remarkably good laws. ‘The 
flight to that country of a St. Louis council- 
man charged with bribery has called attention to 
the fact that some years ago a Michigan bribe- 
taker who went to Mexico was convicted by the 
courts for carrying across the border money ille- 
gally obtained, and was sentenced to twelve years’ 
imprisonment. This was more severe punish- 
ment than he would have received at home, had 
it been possible to extradite him and bring 
him to trial. The St. Louis man was arrested 
in Mexico on the same charge on which the 
Michigan man was convicted, but it has not yet 
been proved that he is guilty. 


Pigenem are commonly regarded as the 

mothers of Sunday-schools, but the latest 
annual report of the Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society shows that the 
reverse is often the case. During the last year 
there has been a greater movement of emigrants 
to the Northwest than at any time since 1882. 
In the new settlements thus formed the first 
permanent religious institution is usually a 
Sunday -school, which, being supplied with 
Bibles, Bible lessons and other reading-matter, 
grows in time into a church. Of one hundred 
and fourteen new churches reported last year, 
forty-five originated in this way. 


ie one of the great Eastern colleges recently 
a sophomore noticed that two country boys 
on the ground floor of a college hall had a tiny 





room, with a miserable apology for a bed, two 
rude chairs, no table, no carpet. They proposed | 
to board themselves, doubtless on starvation | 
rations. They expected hazing, and they were 
not disappointed. One night a sophomore 
summarily ordered them to a distant room, 
where for an hour they were quizzed by a 
roomful of masked men. When they were 
allowed to return to their room, they stood dumb 





before a new carpet, an iron bedstead comfort- 
ably furnished, a table, drop lamp, easy chairs 
and a half-filled bookcase; and in the closet 
were provisions enough for a week. Hazing of 
this sort is not excessively common, but The 
Companion raises no fundamental objection 
to it. 


Aram of the hour: “What shall be the 

subject of my graduation part?” A young 
man finishing his course at Bowdoin College, at 
the age of eighteen, in the year 1825, took as his 
theme, “Our Native Writers.” He made an 
interesting prophecy, which later he helped 
to fulfil. The speaker was Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. “In the vanity of scholarship,” 
said he, “England has reproached us that we have 
no finished scholars. . Our very poverty 
in this respect will have a tendency to give a 
national character to our literature. Our writers 
will not be constantly toiling and panting after 











Longfellow’s enrichment of our literature, the 
opening words of his Bowdoin oration have a 
special significance: “To an American there 
is something endearing in the very sounds— 
Our Native Writers.” 


e dramatic circumstances of General Palma’s 

life—his flight from Cuba as a proscribed 
revolutionist thirty years ago and his return as 
the first president of a free country—have already 
been mentioned in The Companion. It is 
evident that the Cubans themselves are awake 
to the picturesque character of the episode, for 
one day last month was set apart for general 
mourning throughout the island, out of respect 
to the memory of the new president’s mother. 
Her remains were disinterred from the grave 
where they were secretly buried thirty - four 
years ago, and interred again at Cauto; and 
over the new grave the people of the town have 
erected a monument, the inscription on which 
is both a fine tribute to a mother and a striking 
example of the poetic feeling of a southern 
people. It reads as follows: 

“Candeleria Palma fell here, tired and sick, 
while following her son, who was fighting for 
the liberty of his country. 

“For thirty years you have slept. The people 
of Cauto have come to awaken you, and to say 
your son has come, his head bound with laurels 
as a reward for his virtues, to take away your 
precious remains. Arise; your country is free 
and in the hands of your son!” 


® © 


FELLOWSHIP. 


The contact of the soil and seed, 
Each giving to the other’s need. 
Susan Coolidge. 


® © 


FLOWERS. 


lowers declare the promise of the future 
F fruitage. Their symbolism is as beautiful 
as are their form and color. When blos- 
soms are strewn on the graves of the dead, the 
act, consciously or unconsciously, signifies more 
than a desire to keep the memory green. The 
flower typifies immortality by showing forth the 
continued recurrence of seed-time and harvest. 
The planted seed is transformed and resurrected 
into newness of life. The new life points to the 
future. 

So when it was decided that a day be set apart 
for laying flowers on the graves of the soldiers, 
there was more involved in the ceremony than a 
tribute to the bravery of the dead, although this 
was at first all that was intended. 

As year after year the blossoms have been 
piled on the graves, the bitterness of the conflict 


has little by little disappeared, until now it is all. 


covered over with beautiful flowers. North and 
South join in recalling the heroism of the men 
who fought for the right as it was given to them 
to see the right, and in reaping the fruit of a 
newer and broader patriotism that has developed 
from the old. 

Few things are more wonderful than the 
lavishness of nature in the production of flowers 
and the seeds which follow them. Millions upon 
millions of seeds are scattered broadcast by the 
winds and tides that a few may lodge in a fertile 
spot and reproduce their kind; and this is done 
that there may be no want in the long future. 
All nature is a conspiracy for safeguarding that 
which is to come after. Out of death there comes 
life, out of conflict there comes peace, out of 
hatred there comes love that “thinketh no evil.” 


® © 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


he elections in France were practically a 
B “vote of confidence” in the ministry. Nine 
million voters, more or less, gave their 
verdict of approval or disapproval upon the 
course of Monsieur Waldeck-Rousseau during 
the nearly three years that he has been at the 
head of the government; and although they 
voted for nearly twenty-five hundred candidates, 
representing more than twenty parties and 
factions, the final classification was that of 
“ministerialists” and “‘anti-ministerialists.” 
When the present ministry was formed, its 
tenure seemed so insecure and the elements which 
constituted it so incongruous that it was called 


| “a government of desperation.” Now that it 


has survived for a longer period than any of its 


| predecessors, and faces the new Chamber of 


Deputies with a majority three or four times as 
large as it had at the beginning of its career, it 
might well be called “a government of hope and 
progress.” 

Incidentally, the elections disprove the proverb 
that “Paris is France.” On the first balloting 
the ministry did not carry a single seat in the 
capital. Its gains were wholly in the provinces. 
This is a good omen for the stability of the 
ministry, and the policy of the defense of the 
republic for which it stands. 

The sentiment of Paris is apt to be mercurial 
and reactionary. The masses of the French 
people outside of Paris, with their thrift, their 
small savings and investments, and their stake in 
the land furnish a more trustworthy body of 


classical allusions to the Vale of Tempe) supporters for any government than the capricious 


and the Etrurian River. We are thus 


thrown upon ourselves; and thus shall our | 
native hills become renowned in song, like those | 
When we measure | 


of Greece and Italy.” 


Parisians. 

Moreover, although in the new Chamber as in 
the old, Socialists will constitute a considerable 
part of the ministry’s majority, the more extreme 





representatives of that group have lost ground, 
and the ministry can afford to disregard them. 

For the world at large, the chief cause for 
congratulation in the elections is not the triumph 
of any one man or policy, but the assurance 
afforded of stability and continuity in the affairs 
of the republic. 

¢ © 
THE HAPPY HEART. 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 


Our own felicity we make or find. 
Johnson. 


® © 


YOUNG FOLKS AND OLD. 


here is a brutal old proverb, “Young folks 

think old folks are fools, but old folks 

know young folks are.” The family where 

that is true is a wretched one, full of friction, 

misunderstanding and heartburning, and always 
in danger of complete disruption. 

Education to-day lays great stress on the 
knowledge of human-nature as the foundation 
of usefulness. Psychology, sociology and peda- 
gogy alike declare that we must know people 
before we can serve them. 

Are parents to be left out of this category? Is 
there any good reason that the girl who is deeply 
interested in the motives and desires of some poor 
creature from the slums should make no effort to 
comprehend her own mother? Does enthusiasm 
for explaining the contradictions in the character 
of Mary Queen of Scots precludea loving study of 
the peculiarities of an aunt or a grandmother ? 

Her elders began to try to understand the baby 





girl when she was born. They have been, 
probably, but partially successful in mastering | 
the problem ; but she ought on arriving at years | 
of discretion to lend a hand toward a mutual | 
appreciation. 
The first lesson that the young need to learn 
about their elders is that change of the point of | 
view is difficult, if not impossible, for them. Their | 
horizon may be widened, but not shifted. Let 
the daughter find out what her parents really care 
for; what most pleases them; what most easily 
irritates them; what tires them; what refreshes 
them ; what they like best to eat, to drink, to talk 
about, to see, to feel. These facts once mastered 
and accepted, a long step has been taken toward 
understanding — and understanding of one an- 
other is the atmosphere in which home grows 
to be indeed the dearest spot on earth. ; 
While the father and mother are making it 
possible for the child’s life to be enriched by 
education and by travel, it is her business to see 
that their lives are enriched and broadened by 
the interests that come to her. She is to open to 
them new and strange lands without the pain 
of travel. Her friends, her enthusiasms, her 
pleasures are to be marshaled before their fireside. 





So each generation may live twice through the 
joys of youth, and gradually an intelligent | 
unselfishness may close up forever that cruel | 
chasm which has often separated youth and age. | 


* © 
FOOD IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Ithough the products of American manu-| 
A facture now greatly exceed in value the 
products of agriculture, yet agriculture | 
furnishes nearly two-thirds of the value of our 
exports; and the country exports considerably 
more than twice as much agricultural produce as 
it imports. 

Of food importations sugar is easily first, and 
coffee is second. The value of sugar is a little 
more than one dollar per capita for the entire 
population, of coffee a little less than a dollar. 
Of course purchases from Porto Rico and Hawaii | 
are no longer rated as foreign imports, and are 
not included. The tea imported has a value less 
than one - fifth that of coffee. Imported wines 
cost considerably less than teas. 

Of exports of agricultural products cotton is 
first. The amount received for it is equal to 
four dollars a year for every person in the United 
States, and is twice the value of the coffee and 
sugar imported. Wheat, corn and flour come 
next to cotton in the order of exports. 

Lard heads the meat products; live cattle, 
bacon, fresh beef and hams follow. Of cheese we 
export about twice as much as we import. In 
this, as in many other articles which we both 
buy and sell, the anomaly is explained by the 
difference in varieties. Foreign countries produce 
certain cheeses better than we do, usually the 
higher priced, whereas in the simpler grades we 
can undersell European producers. 

Articles which a nation at one period imports 
may subsequently become articles of export. 
Like a man, it learns to produce some things for 
which it has relied upon others, and to abandon 
the production of other things which foreign 
countries can furnish more cheaply. 
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THE HUMORIST. 


n intimate friend of the late Frank R. Stock- 
ton has written of him: “Mr. Stockton’s 
work was all wholesome, not so much 

because he willed it to be so as because he could 
not help it. He was himself clean and wholesome 
in his mind and soul. . . . He looked at life with 
honest eyes, and it looked back at him in precisely 
the same way. His writings were altogether 
good and for good.” 





Because these things are all true, Mr. Stockton 








was for many years an annual contributor to 
The Companion, whose work was highly valued 
alike by editors and readers. What he had to 
give was something which all the world wanted. 

“With many things in life,” writes the friend 
already quoted, “he was amused. But he never 
amused himself by ridiculing anything or any 
thought that touched a human heart anywhere 
on earth.” 

One of the best definitions of humor—really an 
undefinable thing—is “wit plus sympathy.” It 
is the union of these two qualities which made 
Lamb and Thackeray, Irving and Holmes exactly 
what they were—true humorists. 

Mr. Stockton, at his best, had besides this union 
of qualities a whimsicality, a gift for the “linking 
of opposites” which was quite hisown. It was 
thus that his pen could provoke a hearty, healthy 
laugh in which young and old could join. Indeed, 
the best humorist is one whose books for the 
young are enjoyed by their elders, and vice 
versa. 

To this company Mr. Stockton belonged. The 
Companion asks its readers to recall him not 
only as the welcome contributor of many years, 
but as one of the best types known to our day 
of the writer whose creations have made life 
more comfortable and happy by causing innocent 
laughter which leaves behind it nothing but a 
smiling remembrance. 
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CONCERNING “‘ MRS. HANNAH BRECK.” 


[" 1724 the Rev. Ebenezer Parkman, then twenty- 

one years old, was installed as pastor of the 
church at Westboro, Massachusetts. It was the 
beginning of a pastorate that was to last for more 
than forty-eight years. The Rev. Mr. Parkman 
was well prepared for those days. He had had 
four years at college, he had married a wife, and 
he was filled with zeal for his work. 

For eleven years his life passed quietly; then 
his wife died, leaving him with four or five little 
children. It was no indifference to her memory,— 
which indeed he cherished to the end of his life,— 
but rather the habit of the age that led him, a 
couple of years later, to think of “Mrs. Hannah 
Breck.” In the fragments of his journal the 
quaint progress of the love story may be traced 
through the maze of pastoral visits and the hun- 
dreds of small details of daily life. 

“Mrs. Hannah Breck,” at that time twenty-one 
years old, was a relative of his warm friend, 
Doctor Gott. The first mention of her puts the 
reader upon the alert; the fact that the absence 
of a lady of whose existence the journal had given 
no sign up to this time was important enough to 
be recorded, having a significance not to be 
lightly passed over. From that time on events 
move rapidly. . 

“(March) 3 (1737) P.M. Visited Mrs. Pierpont, 
Mrs. Hannah being at Marlborough. 

“18. Eve. at Dr. Gott’s. Mrs. Gott has been ill, 
but is now recovering. Mrs. Hannah Breck with 
her, but I spent my time with ye men. 

“19 A.M. To Dr. Gott’s, but a short space with 
Mrs. Hannah. At my Request she had (she 
assured me) burnt my letters, Poems, &c. 

“25. Spent ye afternoon at Dr. Gott’s. Mrs. 
H—h B—k& at ye Dr.’s still. Our conversation of a 
piece with what it used to be. I mark her admi- 
rable Conduct, her Prudence and wisdom, her good 
manners and her distinguishing Respectfulness 
to me which accompany her Denyals. After it 
grew late in ye Evening I rode home to Westboro 
through the Dark & Dirt but cheerfully and com- 
fortably (comparatively). 

“1 April. In Eve. I was at Dr. Gott’s, Mrs. 
H—h was thought to be gone up to Mr. Week’s— 
but she returned to ye Doctor’s. And she gave 
me her Company till it was very late. Her con- 
versation was very Friendly and with divers 
expressions of a singular and Peculiar Regard. 
But she cannot yield to being a stepmother. I 
lodged there and with great satisfaction & Com- 
posure.” 

Unfortunately there is a break in the journal for 
several months, but apparently Mrs. Hannah’s 
“Denyals” were overcome, for in the following 
September she became Mrs. Parkman. The next 
note speaks of “my wife.”” One would like to 
know of the long, busy life that followed, but 
save for the record of her eleven children, all that 
is lost. In 1780, however, the old pastor, then 
seventy-seven, is still keeping a journal, and upon 
September 11th we find the last word in the quaint 
story: 

“This Day begins ye 44 year since my marriage 
with Mrs. P. May God be praised for His great 
Goodness.” 
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FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. 


othing is more beautiful than the old age of a 
man and wife who have grown dear to each 
other by the manifold experiences of life. So 
nothing is more grim and hideous than such an 
old age when the long years have heaped up 
bitterness and discord only. In many a country 
household, where wife-beating would be regarded 
with horror, there is practised a cruelty no less 
terrible and even more persistent. 

An old couple who had been married fifty years 
finally separated because the man wanted a 
half-bushel of ashes on the hearth and his wife 
wanted only a peck. They had argued the ques- 
tion unremittingly and savagely for forty-nine 
years, and at last ended the bitter sport by a 
stormy parting. 

There is a grim humor in many of the country- 
man’s expressions of his domestic irritation and 
discomfort, but they are none the less significant 
of untold suffering. 

One night a country doctor was detained at a 
farmhouse where husband and wife were notori- 
ously incompatible: From the “kitchen bedroom” 
where he was installed he was forced to hear 
every word of a tirade which the woman poured 
upon the head of her husband. The victim bore it 
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without a word. At last, the doctor relates, the 
farmer rose to go to the barn for his nightly visit 
to “the critters.” With his hand on the latch of 
the door, he flung back over his shoulder: 

“Waal, Sairey, there’s that in ye that nothin’ but 
the ground’ll ever take out!” 

An old blacksmith drove home from the funeral 
of his wife with a lifelong friend. As they rode 
slowly through a winter twilight the widower 
half-soliloquized : 

“She was a good cook an’ a first-rate house- 
keeper. She was savin’. She allers kep’ me well- 
mended up. But I never liked her!” 

The grotesqueness of the incidents does not 
conceal their tragedy. That might be made the 
text of a sermon on self-control, cheerfulness, 
lovingness and the other homely, useful domestic 
virtues. These same virtues must be planted and 
cultivated in the boy and the girl, if marriage is to 
be aught but an intolerable slavery for the man 
and the woman. 

® © 


TWO CORONATIONS. 


eventy-one years ago, in April, 1831, King 
William IV. went down to dissolve Parlia- 
ment during the great tumult occasioned by the 
reform bill. In the robing-room of the House of 
Lords he said: 

“Lord Hastings, I wear the crown; where is it?” 

The crown was brought to him; but when Lord 
Hastings was going to put it on his head he said, 
“Nobody shall put the crown on my head but 
myself.” He put it on, and then said to Lord 
Grey, “Now, my lord, the coronation is over.” As 
William had never been crowned, he should not 
have worn the crown. 

George Villiers, who was one of the spectators, 
said that as the king took his seat upon the throne 
of the House, with the loose crown upon his head 
and the tall, gaunt figure of Lord Grey close beside 
him, the sword of state in his hand, it looked 
as if the king had his executioner by his side, and 
the whole might be an augury of the reign. 

In the following summer, when it was decided 
that a public coronation was essential, the king 
gave orders that it be “short and cheap.” 

Informality and economy will not characterize 
the coronation plans of the man next after William 
to be crowned King of England. Edward VII. 
intends that the day shall be a féte not only to the 
favored spectators in Westminster Abbey, but to 
every inhabitant of his realm. He will himself 
give a vast dinner to the poor of London, which 
example will be imitated throughout many cities ; 
beacon -fires will be lighted on the hills, and 
illuminations, free concerts and spectacles will 
make the day memorable. 

A further contrast appears between the attitude 
of the wives of William and of his great-nephew, 
Edward. Queen Adelaide told Charles Greville 
that she would have none of their crowns; she did 
not like to wear “a hired crown.” She had jewels 
enough of her own, and would have them made up 
to suit herself. 

“You will have to pay for it,’ said William, 
slyly, to the young clerk of the privy council. 

“No,” interrupted Queen Adelaide, “I shall pay 
for it myself.” 

In the crown of Queen Alexandra, on the con- 
trary, will sparkle England’s chief jewel, the 
magnificent Kohinoor diamond, which Alexandra 
will not scorn as “hired.” Neither will she pay 
for the setting of jewels in her coronation crown 
out of her private pin-money, 
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STUDYING CHILDREN’S MINDS. 


he French Society for the Psychologie Study 
of Children has asked for answers to the 
following questions: 

First. What is the most serious falsehood that 
you have observed in any child under your care? 
Point out what induced the child to deceive, and 
so forth. Say if the child habitually deceives. 
Give age, sex, and so forth. 

Second. Do you know of children who habitu- 
ally deceive without any idea that they are doing 
wrong? If so, to what causes do you attribute 
this state of mind? 

On the other hand, children are to have a chance 
to say their say. The society asks them to reply 
to the following queries: 

For what was the last scolding given to you 
out of school? What did they say to you? What 
did you answer? What {s the finest deed —the 
most noble, generous deed —that you have ever 
seen performed ? 

A dfscriminating analysis of answers ought to 
furnish a basis for interesting conclusions. Fear 
enters so largely into the reasons for falsifying 
that the two sets of inquiries have a close relation. 
The memory of former scoldings and the dread of 
another outburst account for many a lie. The 
gentle dealing with the erring, save in exceptional 
cases, protects childhood against itself, and takes 
away the pretext for falsehood. 


® © 


MISTOOK HIS MAN. 


Aen American travelling from Paris to 
; Nice found a stranger in the compartment 
in which he had secured a berth. 

“Are you Mr. ——?” said the stranger. 

J pee American in surprise answered affirma- 
ively. 

“Ha!” said the stranger. “I inquired at the 
booking-office who was to be my travelling com- 
panion.” - 

The American realized that this was no ordinary 
man, and soon found himself almost hypnotized 
by the stranger’s commanding eye. 

When the man proposed cards, the American 
Suspected that he was a professional gambler. 
He made many excuses, finally saying that he 
cared for none of the games which his companion 
suggested. 

“All right,” was the discomforting reply; “we'll 
play anything you like.” 

_ When the American mentioned an obscure 
French game, which he hoped the other would not 
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know, and found his suggestion taken up eagerly, 
he was more than ever suspicious. 

“But,” asked the American, “do you know how 
to play it?” 

“No,” was the reply, “but you can teach me.” 

The American now had little doubt that the 
man was a card expert, looking for a victim, but 
as no suggestion of high stakes was made he 
concluded to venture, and after some hours’ play- 
ing, had seen nothing on the part of his fellow 
passenger that looked like cheating. 

But when next morning his companion suggested 
that they play again to while away the time, the 
American grew suspicious again, and pleaded a 
headache. . 

When they entered the station at Nice, the man 
handed the American his card. It bore the name 
of Lord Russell of Killowen, Lord Chief Justice of 
England. 
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AN ENGLISHMAN’S VIEW OF LINCOLN. 


hen our Civil War broke out, the supply of 
cotton to English mills stopped. Hard 
times followed, and the English working man 
watched the war with as much anxiety as did any 
American. Mr. James E. Holden, who writes 
“My Story of Abraham Lincoln” in the Outlook, 
was born in Lancashire during the cotton famine 
on a day when there was only half a loaf of bread 
in the house. The wealthy classes, supposing that 
the North, if victorious, would not give them 
eotton, were on the side of the South. But the 
working people were with Lincoln. 


The Emancipation Proclamation is the best- 
known foreign document among the common 
poente of Lancashire “fo Many boys and girls 
1ave been taught it by their parents, who remem- 
ber the day it was issued, and can repeat it 
offhand. A government inspector of schools 
asked a school of twelve hundred Lancashire 
children: 

“Whom do ne regard as the greatest man 
outside of England ?” 

Hundreds of voices shouted in chorus, “Abra- 
ham Lincoln!” 

When the question, “Who is the pean living 

Englishman?” was put and variously answered,— 
Bright, Gladstone, Thomas Hughes,—one little 
=a" said, ““My dad says Lincoln is bigger’n ’m 
all. 
In the Cotton Exchange in Manchester is a 
stand on which is a miniature bale of raw cotton. 
Behind it is the inscription: ‘Part of the first bale 
of free cotton. Shipped from West Virginia to 
Liverpool, 1865.” 

The story of that bale of cotton marks a great 
holiday in England. Lancashire people walked 
to Liverpool, got a wagon, trimmed it with 
bunting and fiowers, and put on it the bale of 
cotton, the flags of England and America, and 
between them the picture that appeals to plain 
people in all the world—Abraham Lincoln. 

They dragged the wagon through the streets to 
St. George’s Square, where it served as an altar 
for the Bishop of Manchester, who preached a 
sermon to twenty thousand people on the lessons 
of civil liberty. 
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THE FORBIDDEN LAND. 


he Secretary of the United States embassy at 

Berlin sends to the National Geographic 
Magazine an abstract of a letter to King Oscar of 
Sweden from Sven Hedin, describing his march 
across Tibet, the forbidden land. 


Disguised as a Buryat and accompanied only b 

a Mongolian, he went south toward the sacre 
city where no European is allowed. 

me evening they were captured by native 
chiefs and forbidden to ——— | escape on penalty 
of death. But ane J were well treated, and after 
an anxious interview with the local Pe 
were escorted to the border, thankful to have 


escaped so easily. 

Joining their caravan, they proceeded south 
again into the unknown country, and _—_ the 
were stopped by the Tibetans. Hedin ask 
them what they would do if, in spite of them, he 
should continue southward. 

“We will fire upon the caravan,” was the steady 


reply. 

Erdain then proceeded westward, accompanied 
by the Tibetans, who, convinced that he did not 
intend to profane their holy city, left them to 
pursue their way. 

Hedin has taken over four thousand sketches and 
photographs, and is preparing a book describing 

8 travels. 
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PATRONAGE. 


he impressionist had finally sold one of his 
creations. A brother artist who nad arrived, 
or as we say “got there,” not only persuaded one 


of his own customers to buy a painting by the less | - 


successful man, at a good figure, but got him an 
invitation to visit the patron’s house to see the 
picture as it hung on the wall. 


It was a painting of a sky, a bridge and a 
stream, and as they stood before it the purchaser 
fairly exhausted his vocabulary of art in expati- 
ating on the naturalness of the water and the 
a ¢ beauty of the sky. The man who had done 

he painting smiled and smiled, but at the same 
time mop beads of perspiration from his brow. 
he age says the New York Tribune, which prints 
this story of agony, he got his friend into the 
hallway and there exploded. 

“Good gracious!” he groaned. “They’ve hung 
my picture upside down!” 
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MODERN ENGLISH. 


Washington lady who is so fond of her home 
that she stays in it sometimes all the year 
round was assaiied, says Lippincott’s Magazine, 
by a conventional friend in conventional language. 
“T knew that you usuaNy wintered here,” she 
said, “but I was astonished to hear that you had 
summered here!” 

“I have not only wintered here and summered 
here,” replied the unfashionable one, “but I will 
astonish hw still further when I tell you that I 
always fall here and have sometimes sprung here.” 
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A MOUNTAIN -CLIMBER. 


ta reception of the Authors’ Club in New York 
the guest of honor was Sir Martin Conway, 

the explorer and mountain-climber. One man 
who did not know the guest asked another: 

“Who is here to-night ?” 

“Sir Martin Conway.” 

“Conway? Whois he? I can’t place him.” 

“The mountain-climber.” 

“Oh, yes! But what is he doing in New York?” 

“Merely travelling from climb to climb.” 


Throat and Lung Troubles are effectively re- 
lieved by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They may be 
used at all times with perfect safety. [Adv. 








STAMPS. 100, no two alike, and genuine, 
« Mauritius, Natal,Cape G. H.,Cuba, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Mexico, etc., and an 
BUM, for 10c. only. A splendid bargain. 
New list FREE. Agents wanted, 50% commis- 

x sion. L. B. DOVER & CU., St. Louis, Mo. 


HOME STUDY. okt sen'y:sher 
e hand and Penman- 

ship successfully taught by mail, or money refunded, 
y ughon’s Business Colleges, Nashville, St. Louis, 
Atlanta, Montgomery, Fort Worth, Galveston, Little 
Roe Shreveport. ‘Positions secured. Address, 
Dept. 12, DRAUGHON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Nashville, Tenn 











We have no agents or branch stores. 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Shirts. 


OU are now in the middle 
of your buying time, but 
the cloth manufacturer’s 

selling time is over. That's 
why fe will sell us his best 
materials now at far less than 
former prices, and that's 
why we can offer you suits 
and skirts of bran-new ma- 
terials, made to order, at 
one-third less than regular 
prices. Nearly all of our styles 
and materials share in this sale. 

Note these reductions: 
Stylish Cloth Suits, for- 

mer pri $10, redu 

to $6.67. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
Skirts made of all-wool 
materials, former price 

reduced J 

























$4. $7.50 Skirts re- 
duced to $5. 

$10 Skirts re- 
duced to $6.67. 

Rainy - day Skirts, 
former price $6, 

reduced to $4. $9 Skirts reduced to $6. 

Reduced Prices on Travelling Suits, Rainy- 
day Suits, Raglans, Riding-Habits, etc. 

Shirt- Waist Suits and Wash Dresses, $3 up. 

Wash Skirts, $3 up. 

Catalogue, Samples and Bargain-List will be 
sent free upon request. Every garment guaran- 
teed to fit and please you. If it does not, send it 
back and we will rquad your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 














DELICIOUS DRINKS 
and DAINTY DISHES 
are made from 


BAKER’S 


BREAKFAST 


COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Unequaled for smoothness, 
delicacy and flavor. 





Our Choice Recipe 
Book will teli you how 
to make Fudge, anda 
great variety of dainty 
dishes, from our Cocoa 
and Chocolate. Sent 
FREE to any address. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited, 


EsTABLISHED 178. DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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} PHOTO PHOTO PHOTO 
The sun may shine blazingly 
from any direction, but if you use 
Newcomb’s Non Halation Backing 
it will never fog your plates. Take Nature as 
ou find her, from or fewards the sun at will. 
very one does who uses my Backing. 50c—no 
stamps. Full directions. Enough for 250 plates. 
The Camerist’s Guide, illustrated in color, free. 


Edward W. Newcomb, Photo. Bxpert, 98 Bible House, New York City 


50 Pounds Lighter. 


“I feel fifty pounds lighter.” 

Expressions like this come to us 
daily from stout people who wear 
our 


All Elastic 
Abdominal Belt. 



































Best-fitting, best-supporting belt 
made. Supports all the time, 
whatever your position. 

We weave them to measure only 
and they fit. 

Special belts for Appendicitis and 
Laparotomy cases. 

Full information in Catalogue No. 2 
sent free with self-measuring direc- 
tions and prices. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 
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REVERSIBLE 
Collars andCuffs 


% . DE of Fine Cloth, 
— >" and exactly resem- 
ble linen goods. Not 
to be confounded with 
paper collars and cuffs 
Very convenient, sty- 
lish and economical, per- 
fect -fitting and never 
ragged or uncomfortable. 


No Laundry 
Work Required. 


When soiled discard 
Turn down collars are re- 
versible and give double 
service. 


ee 








Ten Collars or 
Five Pairs of Cuffs 
25c. By mall 30c. 

Send 6c. (stamps) for 
Sample Collar or Pair of 
Cuffs. NAmeé siZz anpD 
STYLE. 





REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR CO., 


Dept. 9, 
Boston, Mass. 








Rembrandt 


Gm Wits 








Universal 











-Wringers 


HORSE-SHOE BRAND 


Over Six Million Universal 
Wringers have been sold, giv- 
ing Universal Satisfaction. 
The rolls are of good elastic 
rubber, which wring the thick 
and thin parts equally dry. 
They have the Patent Guide 
Board which spreads the 
clothes, and are warranted for 
three years, as stated on the 
Horse-Shoe Warranty Card 
attached to each Wringer. 
ALL DEALERS. 


The American Wringer Co. 
99 Chambers St., New York 
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here lives he ?—that inventive one 
For whom the world is waiting—where ? 
The ether’s future Stephenson, 
The coming conqueror of the air? 


And has he found the secret yet, 

The solvent thought, whate’er it be? 
May the explorer not forget 

That mystic Open Sesame! 


And will he sail with mighty wing, 
Or vast balloon, or whirling fan? 
Or will it be a startling thing 
On some unprecedented plan? 


And when the deed is brought to pass 
And men are taught the way to fly, 
Must all our railroads go to grass 
And all our commerce seek the sky? 


I do not know; but this I know,— 
Whatever bulk the thought attain, 

It must begin and slowly grow 
From one wee notion in the brain ; 


Some quick idea swiftly caught 
And stoutly held with iron grip 
While patience labors on the thought 
And firmness will not let it slip. 


For never on a gale of luck 
Shall his fine air-ship come to port; 
Its keel is grit, its sails are pluck, 
The hurricane it dares to court! 


Its captain, whosoe’er he be, 
Has counted cowardice a sin, 
Has found the air a stormy sea, 
Has learned to struggle and to win! 
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A NOBLE TRIUMPH. 


OME years ago the visitor 
of a mission Sunday- 
school, who was,canvass- 
ing his neighborhood for 
prospective pupils, stop- 
ped in at a beer-garden 
and found an attractive girl, 
just entering her teens, tending 
bar. To her father and mother, 
foreign-born, there was nothing 
revolting in her occupation, but 
the Sunday-school visitor viewed it in a different 
light. A little conversation with the girl revealed 
a soul as yet uncontaminated by her surround- 
ings, and just beginning to rise above the gross- 
ness and vulgarity of her situation. 

After a little urging, the parents consented that 
she should go to the Sunday-school. Her first 
visit revealed to her a new world of moral and 
spiritual possibilities, and she went home with a 
new purpose and outlook. 

As the season advanced and the Sunday trade 
became better, her parents objected to sparing 
her from the bar, and there arose in her mind 
the perplexing question whether she ought, if 
necessary, to disobey them and continue her 
attendance at the Sunday-school. She decided 
to be so dutiful a daughter in every other relation 
that she might gain her point in this one, and 
that with their consent, and she succeeded. 

The rapidity with which she learned in Sunday- 
school was almost incredible, save to one inter- 
ested in her splendid and isolated determination. 
She improved to the utmost opportunities which 
the indifferent despised, but which to her were 
priceless. Her eagerness was not lost upon her 
teacher, and greater opportunities were made for 
her. This resulted in her leaving the bar alto- 
gether, but happily without any break in her 
relations with her parents. Such a break was 
repeatedly threatened, but was averted by her 
taet and her unfailing determination to perform 
every duty devolving upon a daughter. Thus, 
while she grew above her parents in her tastes 
and aspirations, she did not grow out of sym- 
pathy with them or make them hostile to her 
own new life purpose. 

This was her greatest triumph, for at length 
they came to accept her point of view, and to 
take pride in what they learned about her 
accomplishments. 

In due time she passed an examination for 
teachers, and through the influence of friends 
secured a position in the ward school. The 
salary at first was small, but so rapidly did she 
improve that within two years it had become 
fifty dollars a month, a sum she had long looked 
forward to as one that would support the family. 
Then she achieved the object dearest to her 
heart. She went to her father and mother and 
offered to support them both if they would give 
up the business, and let her make a new home for 
them. ‘They were less opposed to the proposition 
than she expected. Already they were influenced 
by what she had accomplished and become. 
Moreover, her father was getting old and suffer- 
ing from an infirmity that made his business hard 
for him; so they moved to a new neighborhood 
near her school, and every month she paid the 
rent and other expenses of the household. 

Since then she has been promoted three times, 
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and is still learning. Best of all, she has wit- 
nessed a transformation in her father and mother. 
Respecting, as they do and must, the daughter 
who has made their home, they are devoting 
themselves to making that home a worthy place 
for her to live in and for her friends to visit. 
Those who do so visit the home find her its soul 
and center, and the elderly father and mother, 
full of pride and affection for their only child, 
adapting themselves, with reasonable success, to 
the somewhat difficult situation. 

The beauty of this girl’s achievement lies not 
more in the place she has made for herself than 
in consideration for her father and mother. A 
narrower, poorer nature might have broken with 
her parents and lived selfishly, although doing 
what she considered her duty. This girl did 
better. Her name cannot be recorded here, but 
her story may encourage some other young 
person in a similar struggle, and indicate the 
possibility of triumph over uncongenial and 
depressing environment. 
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THE DEED OF WILSON McFIELD. 


rom the records of the Royal Humane Society 
F a writer in McClure’s Magazine draws the 
story of an obscure negro seaman whose 
brave deed was discovered and honored by two of 
the great nations of the earth. One tropical night 
the schooner Dolphin rested almost motionless 
off the Cayman rocks in Nicaragua. Crew and 
passengers, some twenty in all, were asleep about 
the deck, for it was too hot to go below. Then 
came such a squall as comes only in those southern 
seas. The sails, all set, furnished ample leverage. 
Within ten seconds the Dolphin was bottom up, 
her passengers and crew struggling in the water. 


Wilson McField, a negro and a subject of Great 
Britain, was the first to come to the surface. All 
his twenty-seven years of life he had known these 
waters, and he swam like a fish. He soon suc- 
ceeded in climbing upon the bottom of the vessel. 
Then _ he shouted to the others, and one by one 
pulled up five of the crew. 

Fortunately the squall was soon over, although 
the sea was high. After they had drifted two 
hours the men heard strange sounds, like pounding 

the vessel. Some thought they heard voices. 
The more superstitious were afraid. The night 
dra; on, and by pm he aw the sounds had grown 
fainter. The erew concluded that men were im- 
prisoned within the boat, but none could devise a 
way to save them. Then the negro pro to 
dive under and into the ship. ey assured him 
he would —-_ out again, but carrying between 
his teeth one end of a rope that had been dragging 
from the vessel, MeField dived, passed under the 

wale and rose in the hatch. 

It was pitch-dark, and the interior of the vessel 
was full of the floating cargo, but he kept on 
steadily. Finally, concluding that he had reached 
the cabin, he rose, and in an instant his head was 
above water. Yet so foul was the air, and so 
narrow the space between the water and the ship’s 
bottom, that he could hardly breathe. He could 
see no one, but he heard the knocking again, and 
called out. Then came voices, faint but familiar. 

Swimming in the direction of the sound, he found 
two men braced against the cabin sides and holding 
their heads above water. One was a youngrubber 
cutter, named Mallitz, the other a native Spanish- 
Nicaraguan, called Obando. Both were panic- 
stricken, and McField was obliged to threaten 
them with instant death if they did not obey him. 
He fastened the r 
Se topull. MeField dived into the water alon 

ith his hi 


man. In 
himself in the hatchway, and precious time was 
lost in freeing him. en they reached the 
surface Mallitz was unconscious, and McField 
more dead than alive. 

They pulled Mallitz aboard, but McField would 
not follow. As soon as the rope was free he took 
it in his teeth and went under, found the hatch 
and entered the cabin. Obando was almost 
uncontrollable with fear and exhaustion, but 
McField finally secured him with the rope, and 
gave the signal to pull up. This time the trip was 
made without accident, and both men were drawn 
on board. All the men were saved. 

The United States Seroranpess 5 awarded 
McField a medal and fifty dollars in gold, and the 
Royal Humane Society of Great Britain gave him 
a Silver medal. 
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CZISAR’S EAR. 


ne of the many queer things to be noted in 
O the study of captive life is the fact that 
each animal requires—or rather dreads— 
some form of punishment which very likely would 
have no terrors for any other animal. A certain 
lion fears nothing in the world save a stick held in 
the trainer’s left hand. A frisky young tigress 
used to be affected only by her trainer’s blowing 
sharply on her nose. Trainers frequently discover 
by pure accident what it is that an animal dreads, 
as was the case in an occurrence at Berlin described 
in Everybody's Magazine. By way of introduction 
it should be explained that almost the first thing 
an animal learns when he is performing with other 
animals is that his block or chair is his own partic- 
ular property, where he can retire when his act is 
over, and where he is sure of not being disturbed 
by the trainer or by his fellows. A lion finds this 
out very quickly. 


Three lions were concerned in the Berlin affair— 
Sammy, a very “green” two-year-old; Czsar, a 
splendid specimen of his race, but unfortunately 
subject to sudden fits of rage, which it is not 
easy to quell; and Czsar’s mate, Mrs. Grundy. 
She was the idol of Czsar’s heart and, assured of 
that, she rode over him roughshod. 

Upon the night of Sammy’s début things went 
off all right until after the seesaw act. ammy 
had not yet become fully accustomed to the rockin 

lank, and he was glad when it was over, an 
jumped down in a hurry to get to his block. 

It came to pass that Mrs. Grundy, who had also 
been on the seesaw, left it just as Sammy did, 
and either through inadvertence or because she 
thought she could treat all creation as she treated 
her indulgent lord and master, leaped coolly up on 
Sammy’s block and settled herself comfortably. 
She even started to wash her face. So when 
Sammy came along, he found his place taken. 

Now Sammy knew perfectly well that this was 
not right; and it must be confessed that he had 
the law on his side. Mrs. Grundy knew it quite 
as well, and cared not a flirt of her tail for it. 
Had she not Czsar to take care of her? -_~ = | 
did not offer violence—no lion in his right min 
ever bares tooth against a female of his race 
unless to save his own life. But he went behind 
and pushed; and Mrs. Grundy slid off the block 
to the floor. 

Instantly Czesar, who had watched the situation 
with rising wrath, leaped from his block straight 





for Sammy’s throat. If he had found his grip, the 
show would then and there have been the loser b 
ptt —_, yy 4 a = oe But 
gellantry was mn Sammy’s fighting was; 
and Doiice the trainer could reach them they were 
at it nip and tuck. The bone of contention got 
back on the forbidden block and looked on 
placidly. 

Then a strange thing happened. In the scrim- 
mage Sammy found Czsar’s ear in his mouth, and, 
naturally enough, bit it. Caesar cowered down 
like a beaten hound, and Sammy, mightily aston- 
ished, drew off. The trainer Fn weed sent all 
three back to their respective places. 

But Sammy had unconsciously given the trainer 
an idea; and the next time the little premonitory 
tremor ran along Czsar’s knotted muscles, the 
man grabbed his ear. Again Cesar slunk into 
submission, and after that the solution of the 
problem was plain. It is safe to say that with not 
another lion in a hundred would such a mode of 
treatment have had the slightest effect. 

















ag tapped upon a cottage door, 
A gentle, quiet tap; 
And Laziness, who lounged within, 
The cat upon his lap, 
Stretched out his slippers to the fire 
And gave a sleepy yawn: 
“Oh, bother! let him knock again!” 
He said; but Luck was gone. 


Luck tapped again, more faintly still, 
Upon another door, 

Where Industry was hard at work 
Mending his cottage floor. 

The door was opened wide at once; 

“Come in!’’ the worker cried, 

And Luck was taken by the hand 

And fairly pulled inside. 


He still is there,—a wondrous guest 
From out whose magic hand 

Fortune flows fast,—but Laziness 
Can never understand 

How Industry found such a friend; 

“Luck never came my way!” 

He sighs, and quite forgets the knock 

Upon his door that day. 
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WHERE HE WAS GOING. 


T: following-story of how a bully was sub- 
dued on a railroad-train by a courageous con- 
ductor is told in the Baltimore Sun by D. E. 
Monroe, of the Baltimore bar. Mr. Monroe was 
coming eastward over the Atchison Railroad one 
night in the fall of 1877. The train stopped at 
Dodge City, which was then the most important 
point for the shipment of cattle in southwest 
Kansas. Some of the worst characters on the 
frontier made their headquarters there. A number 
of passengers of the true frontier type boarded 
the train. 


Among them was a fellow who particularly 
attracted my attention because of his burly form 
and coarse, and I could not but think, cowardly 
features. He wore a suit of buckskin profusel 
adorned with a fringe of the same material. 
“Bully” was written in his unattractive face and 
was shown in his every movement. 

The conductor of the train, a very courteous and 
efficient man, rather small of stature, named 
Bender, some time after leaving e City, came 
through the car, collecting fares. Bender had 
some nasal trouble, which made it appear when 
he spoke that he was talking through his nose. 
He drawled out his words very slowly, and alto- 
gether his utterances were rather droll. He 
a ye the Dodge City bully and asked for 

8 ticket. 

“Got no ticket,” he said, ey. 

“Where are you going?” drawled Bender. 

“Goin’ where I please, and it’s none of your 
business where I’m goin’,” replied the bully. 

“You’ve got to pay = fare or get off this train ; 
and I want to know how far you’re going,” again 
demanded Bender. 

“TI tell you I’m not tellin’ you or any one else 
where I’m goin’!” replied the bully, at the same 
time placing his right hand on one of the two 
revolvers of large caliber conspicuously displayed 
in his belt. 

The bully during the eege = | had emphasized 
his words with the coarsest profanity. The other 
passengers in the car became a little excited, and 
—- evidently curious to see what the end would 


When the bully thus threateningly gave his 
ultimatum Bender eyed him coolly for a moment 
in silence, then passed on, ape | his fares. 
In perhaps a half-hour Bender came into the car 
from the direction of the express-car with a double- 
barreled shotgun, cocked, and before the bull 
had time to offer any show of defense Bender h 
him covered, the muzzle of the gun being within 
two feet of the bully’s face. : 

“Now where are you going?’ said Bender, 
coolly drawling out the question through the nose. 

“I’m goin’ to get off,” replied the thoroughly 
cowed bully. 

A brakeman pulled the bell-cord and the train 
came to a halt. Bender, keeping his man covered 
with the cocked gun, followed him until he saw 
him jump from the steps of the car into the dark- 
ness, at least twenty miles from the nearest station. 
Then the train moved on and the passengers 
settled into a normal quiet. 
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DOMESTICS IN AFRICA. 


n amusing picture of domestic conditions in 
A South Africa is given by Mrs. Blow, in an 
article in the New York Tribune. Mrs. 
Blow’s husband was manager of a mine in South 
Africa, and both husband and wife lived there for 
several years. In recalling the domestic problem 
as it exists in that region, she says: 


Most of the work is done by Kaffirs, who, like 
the Southern negroes in slavery times, are called 
“boys,” no matter what their age ma by 

When the Kaffir boys come from the kraals no 
one ever uses their native names. As soon as 
they are Soe into contact with the whites they 
take a “white” name. This produces results 
which are not lacking in elements of humor. 

Among the house boys “Knife,” “Fork” and 
ee were common names. “Table,” “Chair,” 
“Carriage,” “Watch” and ““Matchbox” were other 
names that I had in the house at various times. 
One of my house boys took the utilitarian name of 
“Ham and Eggs.” 

The Kaffirs are very fond of rice, when they 
learn to eat it cmons the whites, and our stable- 
boy ipouent he had found the finest name in the 
world in “Rice.” But the Kaffirs have the same 








difficulty as the Chinese in pronouncing the letter 
othe and so poor Rice always called himself 
Lid ice, 

The Kaffirs are the cleanest people in the world 
in some respects. They are always scrubbin 
themselves in hot water and anointing themselves 
with afterward, but the habit does not extend 
to their clothes. They will take an elaborate bath, 
and then put on clothes that never saw the wash- 


Our home was a typical one of the weer class, 
a great one-story bungalow, seventy-five feet long, 
built of brick, covered with the inevitable whi 
corrugated iron, and with a veranda twenty feet 
deep. It was seven hundred feet above the 
entrance to the mine, and the hills all about were 
cut into great terraces, which were planted with 
magnificent tropical plants. I had two hundred 
banana-trees, besides oranges and lemons, vas 
and pinea ples, strawberries, peaches, all kinds 
of vegetables and the most beautiful flowers. We 
even had tea-plants in the garden. We raised the 
finest lemons I ever saw; all we could possibly 
use, and barrels and barrels for the hospital. 

An idea of the enormous supply of native labor 


up the mountain on the backs of Kaffirs, and the 

irrigation, without which nothing could grow, was 

vem plished by watering-pots in the hands of 
affir boys. 


® © 


SARAH’S SHOES. 


rs. Anna Lyman, wife of Judge Joseph 
M Lyman, was a fine type of the New 
England woman of fifty years ago. As 
wife of a judge she was called upon to do much 
entertaining, and her parties were famous in 
Northampton. Her daughter, Susan Lesley, in 
her memoirs of Mrs. Lyman, writes that no one 
ever declined going to Mrs. Lyman’s parties. 


One day, as she was preparing for an evening 
entertainment, she happened to look out of the 
window and saw a young girl, whom she liked for 
her talents and g heart, but who, from poverty, 
was not always able to go out into society. 

“O ** called Mrs. Lyman, “I am going 
to have a party this evening, and all the judges 
are to be here! I want you to come fn Baa Sl 

“O Mrs. Lyman,” said the girl, joo ing sadl 
down at her feet, “I wish I could. But can't, 
3 my shoes are all out at the toes, and this is my 
on Ys 
“Well, Sarah,” said Mrs. Lyman, brightly, “at 
least you’ll help me get ready for my party.” 

“Oh, yes!” replied the girl, quickly; and she 
helped to good advantage, with willing hands and 
_ taste. When the work was done Mrs. 

yman accompanied her home, holding her atten- 
tion with cheerful talk. 

Somehow, the girl hardly knew how, they were 
presently in the best shoe-shop in the village, and 
when they left, Sarah had a beautiful pair of 
bronze shoes, and ran gaily home to dress for the 
party. 

® © 


A GUILTY CONSCIENCE. 


“ econd thief, best owner,” says an old prov- 
S erb, and an experience reported in the 
Milwaukee Sentinel suggests that the 
saying may have been inspired by an umbrella. 
A Grand Avenue merchant found that he had no 
umbrella one day when a sudden rain came on. 
He worried along the avenue and across the 
bridge, debating whether to buy one. He was 
deterred by the thought that he already had three 
kicking around somewhere. 


“When I got over on East Water Street,” he 
says, “I spied Dick, an old friend of mine. He 
was carrying a fine silk umbrella. That wasn’t 
what I thought about, though. I was overjoyed 
to meet him. But just for the joke of it I rushed 
3 ~aaee and slapped him hard on the back and 
cried: 


*“ *Look here, old man, give me that umbrella!’ 

“The man turned, to my surprise I discov- 
ered that it was not Dick, but some one I had 
never seen before. I was covered with confusion 
and just making ready to apologize, when I 
noticed that the stranger seemed even more con- 
fused than I. He hastily closed the umbrella and 
pushed it into my hand. 

“*T—I beg your pardon,’ he said. ‘I didn’t 
know it was yours,’ and he vanished around the 
corner. 

“Seems as though he must have stolen it,” the 
merchant added, meditatively. “But I came by 
it honestly, didn’t 1?” 


® 
CARRYING COALS TO NEWCASTLE. 


hen the woman who loves flowers went 
W to California to spend the winter, she 

insisted on taking along her pet calla, 
says the Troy Times. “I never thought so much 
of a plant as I do of that calla,” she replied to her 
husband’s objections. “It will be full of blossoms 
this winter, and I wouldn’t miss seeing them and 
smelling them for anything.” 


So she and the calla started. How they fared 
= told in these paragraphs from her first letter 

ome : 
“As to that calla, it was the greatest bother. 
I almost wore myself to a shadow taking care of 
it. By the time I got into California I was sick 
and tired of it. But I remembered the comfort 
the blossoms would be when they came. 

“When I got up on the morning of the last day 
I looked out of the car window, and may I never 
see home again if the train wasn’t runnin E through 
a field of callas so big that I couldn’t see its limits! 
I just sat down and had a good cry! | 

“To think that an ordinarily sensible woman 
should cart a twenty-pound pot and lily more 
than three thousand miles just because she wanted 
to see it in bloom, and then find millions of the 
same lilies growing wild! It was enough to make 
an angel weep! I just took that calla and threw 
it out of the car window!” 


® © 
WHICH WAS IT? 


ir William MacCormac, the president of the 
S Royal College of Surgeons, is an indefati- 
gable worker. Often to save time when 
studying in his laboratory, he used to have a light 
luncheon served there. 
On one occasion his assistants heard him sigh 
heavily, and looking up, saw the doctor glaring at 


two T= receptacles on his table. 
“What is the matter, doctor?” asked one of the 
m 


en. ae. 
“Nothing in particular,” was the reply, “only | 
am uncertain whether I drank the beef tea or that 
pe rage I have been working on. And on the 
whole, I would rather it had been the beef tea. 


® ¢ 


making his toilsome way toward the north 
pole, “to be told that there’s plenty of room 
at the top!”—Chicago Tribune. 


“ eo no comfort, either,” muttered the explorer, 
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A STRANGE REQUEST. 


‘rhe flower c’mittee want,” said she, 
“Some made-of-hair ferns and—let’s see, 
Some candytooth and rosary ; 
Because it’s Decoration day. 
And please, ma’am,” said the tiny elf, 
Intent upon her flowery pelf, 
“A bach’lor’s-button for myself, 
To make a button-up bouquet!” 
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HOW THEY HONORED THE SAILORS. 


HE had heard papa talking with old 
Mr. Hooker, who had been a captain 
in the navy during our great Civil 
War, and Mr. Hooker had said, 
with tears in his eyes, “ It’s sad 
that our noble boys who stood on 





the battle-ships and braved 
the shot and shell of the 
enemy shouldn’t be remembered on 
Memorial day. Many of them found 
their graves in the sea, and I’ve just 
heard it suggested that flowers be 
thrown into the ocean in their memory, 
and I hope it’ll be done, for there are 
many of them buried there.” 

Esther knew what Memorial day 
meant, for she was going to march for 
the first time in the procession of school 
children who carried the flowers which 
the soldiers laid on their dead comrades’ 
graves. 

Miss Smith had explained to the 
children that it was a day sacred to the 
memory of those who gave their lives to 
save their country, and not a day to be 
spent wholly in sports and fun. 

Esther went straight home to Roy, 
her twin brother, and told him what 
Mr. Hooker had said, and how troubled 
she was to think that the sailor boys 
should be forgotten when the soldier 
boys were to be honored. Esther was 
sure that Roy would think of some 
way to help her trouble, and sure 
enough he did this time. 

“Why can’t you and I go down to 
the bay early to-morrow morning before 
we go to the cemetery, and just sing 
something and throw some flowers into 
the water ?” 

“Oh, yes, that would be lovely, and 
you could make a speech and tell the 
flowers and the ocean what we do it 
for,’ Esther said. 

So about seven o’clock Memorial-day 
morning Roy and Esther let themselves 
very quietly out of the front door, and 
Roy picked a big bunch Of purple and 
white lilacs and Esther gathered some 
lilies-of-the-valley. Then they went as 
fast as they could to the bay, half a mile 
from the house. ‘Then they joined 
hands and sang four verses of “Amer- 
ica.” “For we’re going to sing that, 
you know, at the soldiers’ graves, and 
the sailors will. want to hear it, too,” 
Esther said. 

Then Roy went down very near the 
water and said, slowly and gravely: 

“Esther and I have brought these 
flowers |for the [poor dead sailors who 
died to save America. And we thank 
them all for this country, and we give 
them our love.” 

Then they both threw their flowers 
as far as they could, and the outgoing 
tide carried them away to the ocean, 
where sleep the brave sailor boys in 
whose loving memory they were sent. 

“Now we must sing again,” Esther said, and 
as they couldn’t remember anything but ‘“Amer- 
ica,”’ they sang the four verses over again. And 
as they Were singing the last verse, a deep bass 
joined in, and they turned to see papa standing 
with his hat off, “Just as he does for the sol- 
diers,”’ Esther whispered to Roy. 

“1 want to have my share in this celebration,”’ 
papa said, and he threw a big pink he wore in 
his buttonhole into the waves, and then they 
went in to breakfast and told mamma all about it. 


May G. Mooar. 
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A WHEELBARROW RIDE. 


“‘() grandma, isn’t it too bad it rains? This 
is the day Grace Allen gives her party. 
She is twelve years old to-day.” 

“Are you going?’ questioned grandma, over 
her knitting. 

“Of course. Mother has telephoned for a hack 
to take Harry and me.” 

“Tt seems to me that children nowadays must 
feel as if they were living in fairy-land, their 
wants are so quickly satisfied. When I was a 
girl of your age I was going to a party one rainy 
day, and the only way I could get there was ina 
wheelbarrow.” 

“Tell us about it, do, grandma!” exclaimed 
May and Harry. 

















for a hack,’ for there were neither hacks nor | 
telephones. True, father owned a horse and 
chaise; so did our neighbors, the Prescotts, 
whose daughter Bessie was going to the party, 


too. Our horse was away, so mother dressed 
me up and sent me across the street to go with 
Bessie. I remember I had on my best pantalets, 
and a cotton-flannel petticoat under my nice 
one, because that held the starch; and the 
servant-girl, taking pride in having me if 
fashion, had made it as stiff as a board, to hold 
my dress out all around. That was just before 
hoops came in. 

“T found Bessie in trouble, for her father was 
away with their horse, and we could not walk 
the half-mile to the house where the party was 
to be without getting wet to the skin, for there 
were no waterproofs in those days. 

“At last we thought of the wheelbarrow, 


THEN THEY JOINED 


and asked the amiable hired man if he would | 
He good -naturedly said yes, | gles’s head was going down to the coveted piece | 


wheel us there. 
and that he did not mind a wetting; so, after | 


Mrs. Prescott had lined the barrow with an old | head went up, so he said, “Paid for,” and Pug- | 


quilt so that we would not soil our clothes, in we 
got, a large shawl over our shoulders and an | 
umbrella, that Bessie and I had great fun 
holding over our heads in the wind. How we} 
did laugh and scream when the wind blew it | 
backward and the rain dashed in our faces, | 
making us gasp for breath at times! 

“T have travelled a great deal since then, but I 
have never enjoyed a ride so much as that ride | 
in the wheelbarrow, though when we reached | 
the house the rain had taken the starch from | 
our petticoats, and we were a sight to behold! 
Though we were so limp and starchless we were 
not wet, and the party was no less a success.” 


® © 


PUGGLES. 


uggles’s home is in Italy, in a clergyman’s 
family, and he is the very prettiest “pug’’ 
that ever was. 
He always went in to dinner with the family, 
and after the plates were removed from the last 
course and coffee was served, he would mount 
the table from his usual cozy place in the lap of 
his mistress’s papa, and gravely seating himself, 





would eat a bit of sugar and lap some coffee. 
“Well, in those days we could not ‘telephone | 


One day, while a party of ladies and gentlemen 





were taking their coffee, Puggles’s mistress took 
a piece of cake of which he is very fond, and laid 
a morsel before him, saying, “Stolen !’’ 

Puggles’s nose was instantly elevated in the 
air, and he sat like a statue until she said, “Paid 
for,”” when he at once snapped it up. 

Then she laid a bit down, saying, ““Monday 
weeat.”” Heate. She put another crumb before 
him, saying, ““Tuesday we eat,” and he licked it 
up. “Wednesday we shake hands.” 
hands and ate Wednesday’s piece. “Thursday 
we eat.” He ate. “Friday is a solemn fast.” 
Up went Puggles’s nose, and he became still as 


a stone until his mistress said, “Saturday we | 


eat,”’ when he at once ate up Friday’s portion. 
“Sunday we eat double,” laying down two 


bits ; and he ate them, amidst the noisy approval | 


of all, while Puggles sat quite unconcerned. 
The performance was repeated, but as the 





HANDS AND SANG. 
young lady said, “Tuesday we eat,” and Pug- 


of cake, a gentleman said, “Stolen!” Puggles’s 
gles took his honestly obtained sweets. 
EDMON MORRIS. 
® © 


FINDING THE WAY. 


can show papa the way, I know, 
Out to the meadows and up the hill, 
Over the fields where the daisies blow, 
Off to the woodland so far and still. 
I could show papa the way, if he 
Cares to go visiting them with me. 


I’d find the way, oh, I could, indeed, 
Down through the paths where the squirrels play, 
Over the pastures where cattle feed, 
While the glad robin keeps holiday; 
Under the cool of the shady trees, 
Into the homes of the birds and bees. 


But when we’d seen all the wonderland, 
And we were ready at last to go, 

I should be glad to take papa’s hand; 
For I’m afraid that I shouldn’t know 

Nearly so well, after all, as he, 


| Just what the safest way home would be. 


FRANK WALCOTT Hutt. 
® 


HELEN, on coming home from her first day 


at school, said the teacher called each one’s name, 
and each one said, “President.” 


He shook | 


NUTS TO CRACK, 


& 
WORD PUZZLE. 
Example: Junto. 


Here are some toes, do you think you'll guess any? 
One dyes a bright color; one is of many; 

One’s underground, and is curious to view; 

One you can sing, and one sings to you; 

One you can read, and two you can eat; 

One is divided in poetic feet ; 

One you can act by, if only you'll mind it; 

One is the same, Wherever you find it. 


2. 


CONUNDRUMS 





Which of the pronouns is an evergreen? 

Which pronoun is most frequently pronounced 
by a certain bird? 

What pronoun belongs to time? 

Which pronoun is very small? 

What pronoun may be found underground ? 

Which is the chorister’s pronoun? 

What celebrated artist is often found growing 
in the flelds? 

What famous artist affirms that a cer- 
tain state of affairs actually exists? 

Of what famous artist does the wind 
often remind you? 

What famous artist is most like the 
vane on the steeple? 
, What famous artist often appears in 
ace? 

What letter overlaid with gold could 
not be regarded as innocent? 

What is the most treacherous seat? 

What seat occasions the most down- 


falls? 
3. 
QUOTATION PUZZLE. 
The omitted words in the following 


quotations from Shakespeare are the 
names of well-known authors: 

“I'll say yon ---- is not the morning’s 
eye.” 

“Why, he is very 
he, within three pound, 
his brother Hector.” 
“() Cassius, you are yoked with a ----, 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire 
“The kind prince hath rush’d aside the 


-; and yet will 
lift as much as 


aw, 
And turned that -- 
banishment.” 


- word, death, to 


4. 
ANAGRAMS, 
Songs of Long Ago. 

The book lacked tune 
So we seven lost gold 
A lie in a rune. 
The huge, hot, grimy corn, 
Nay, send a gull. 
O do, ye keen lad! 
The farmer’s lost mouse. 
Bad iron, Ira. 
Ho, see who met me! 


5. 

ENIGMA, 
If you'd have change or revenue, 
3768 will give it you. 
The soldier who’d be brave and great 
Must always march in the 148. 
The 285 has been called wise, 
Although of most inferior size. 
My whole a pleasure can bestow 
That none but busy workers know. 


6. 
PI. 
Thaw si os arre as a yad ni enju? 
Neth fi reve meco refcept sayd ; 
Enth vanhee resit eth heart, fi tieb nientu, 
Dan vero ti ostlyf ehr rawm rea sayl. 


Ts 
WORD SQUARE. 

Each sentence indicates one word of 
the square. 
We have many showers in April. 
This part of the church contains the altar. 
We sailed all around this piece of land. 
He lacks the necessaries of life. 


8. 
EXTRACTED WORDS. 

Extract a kind of glove from not bound- 
less and leave answerable. 

Extract a preposition from an office 
without work and leave safe. 

Extract part of the mouth from an 
oval figure and leave otherwise. 

Extract a believer in the Deity from 
relating to a certain belief and leave 
terror. 

Extract a sea-fish from to separate 
and leave to plunge into water. 

Extract a horse from loose wood and 
leave a hill. 

The initials of the extracted words will spell 
the name of an English poet who died November 
8, 167 


9. 

CHARADE. 
My first will guard a treasure well, 
Or shug a captive in his cell. 
My second hr will surely meet 
In every field and every street. 
My whole is in cathedrals seen, 
The massy pillars placed between, 
In bridges o’er the rushing foam, 
In fretted vault and lordly dome. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Mayflower. 2. Spoon. 
2. Endive, mustard, tomato, turnip, corn, peas, 
asparagus, — cucumber, chard, pennyroyal, 
dandelion, sorrel, carrot, artichoke, mint, hops, 
catnip, savory, cabbage, horehound, Brussels 
sprouts, garlic, caraway, radish, kale, anise, 
celery, potato, onion, rhubarb, leek, cowsllp, 
| squash, cress, eggplant, dill, melon, beet, spinach, 
| gumbo, mushroom, lavender, wormwood, pump- 
| kin, sweet herb, chicory, thyme, parsnip, tansy, 
pepper, pop-corn, fennel. 
| 8. May Morning. 
| Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 

The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 

The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Milton. 

4. FRAMED 

REMOVE 

AMULET 

MOLINE 

EVENTS 

DETEST 

5. Anticipation, anticlimax, antipathy, antiq- 
uity, antiseptic, antidote, antipodes, antithesis. 


| 6, 1. Caw, shun—caution. 2. La, meant—lament. 


| 
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THROUGH THE TELESCOPE. 

hen the Boers besieged Ladysmith they 

permitted a “camp of refuge” and a field 
hospital to be established at Intombi, a few miles 
distant. Here the non-combatants were gathered. 
And to the hospital, writes George Lynch in the 
London Daily Express, came every morning the 
train from Ladysmith, bearing its burden of sick 
and wounded. 


To the dwellers at Intombi that train brought 
the history of the siege, the daily bulletin written 
in blood and disease. Women who had husbands 
and brothers and sons in Ladysmith crowded 
round it always to see what news it brought, and 
went away with a sigh of respite and relief when 
it carried nothing for them. Y 

And yet, after 2. fashion, these women at Intombi 
were more fortunate than the men in Ladysmith, 
since they could learn from the new arrivals how 
their loved ones fared. But men were not allowed 
to go backward and forward to Intombi; those 
who went had to remain, and somehow or other 
little or no news seemed to reach the garrison. 

In the dearth of news one man in Ladysmith had 
arranged that twice a week, when he could get off 
duty, his wife at Intombi should go at twelve 
o’clock and stand in front of a big marquee where 
he could see her through the ship’s telescope at 
the 4.7 pag 

She went there regularly with her child, and 
straining her eyes toward that sandbagged point 
above Convent Hill, sometimes fondly imagined 
that she could see him. And as the months passed 
her child, like the others in the camp, grew more 
sickly, thin and pale, till it seemed as if the Erl 
King spirit of the miasmic fog had wrapped it 
round and entered it, and made it a changeling 
of his own. 

But delicate as the child was, the mother was 
the first to fall sick, and the news of her illness 
reached her husband by his seeing one tiny figure 
standing alone at the appointed place, waving 
a handkerchief. And there came a 7 when it, 
too, was no longer to be seen. He could not go to 
them, but had to stay and fight on with bitterness 
in his heart. 


® © 


A GANDER’S FRIEND. 


A strange friendship between a gander and a 

bloodhound is recorded by a Cincinnati paper. 
On a farm near Kenton, Ohio, there was a large 
flock of geese, and among them, but not of them, 
was a solemn-looking gander who “flocked by 
himself,” having been cut off from his kind for 
some unknown reason. 


Being lonesome, the bird made overtures to 
Cesar, the big watch-dog on the a. The 
dog, a fierce bloodhound, promptly repulsed the 
yvander’s advances. He rushed out of his kennel 
as fareas his chain would permit, and pounced 
on the bird as if he would tear him to pieces, 
The gander escaped with the loss of a few feathers, 
but as soon as Cesar became quiet, he again took 
his stand near the kennel. 

After several unsuccessful attempts to drive 
the bird away, Cesar seemed to understand the 
situation, and from that time on accepted the 
friendship that had thus been offered to him. 
The gander’s devotion to the dog was really 
remarkable. He would stand guard for an hour 
at a time while Cesar slept, now and then with 
his bill scratching the dog’s head or his back, as if 
caressing him. And Czsar seemed delighted to 
have him do it. 

If he wandered off occasionally after grass. 
Cesar would begin barking, when back would 
rush the gander, with outspread wings, cacklin 
and squawking as he came. This strange friend- 
ship lasted without interruption for three months, 
when the dog was accidentally killed. Then the 
sander became so grief-stricken and forlorn that 
1¢ had to be taken to a farm some distance away, 
there to forget his loss amid new scenes. 


*® © 


HAITIAN HONESTY. 


H™t is the only country in the world ‘where 

black rules white.” Although the present 
republic is not successful because so large a 
portion of the citizens are lazy and uneducated, 
yet the people have many good qualities which, 
according to Mr. Hesketh Pritchard, show them- 
selves in unexpected and contradictory ways. 


One of the things that strike one most is that 
Haiti is a country of extremes and contrasts, 
Logic is always at fault. A Haitian’s honesty is 
like a Haitian’s mind; it is apt to surprise you 
round odd corners. 

For example: hundreds of thousands of Haitian 
dollars pass annually along the lonely track 
between Jacmel and Port au Prince. The men 
who bear them are low-class Haitians; ragged, 
uncouth, uneducated, wild and untutored. Vet 
oniy once have the dollars failed to arrive. Ihave 
heard it said that ten dollars — tempt the 
Haitian’s cupidity, but ten thousand awes him into 
immaculate one 

During the last thirty years uncounted couriers 
have made the desolate journey over the mountain 
passes, each with his load of wealth, and there is 
only this one instance known of the betrayal of 
trust. A fine record! 


® © 
NECESSARY PRECAUTION. 


amuel Foote, the English actor, was one day 








invited for a few moments into a club where 
he was a stranger. 
not seem quite at ease. 


Lord Carmarthen, wishing to relieve his embar- 
rassment, went up to speak to him, but became 
embarrassed himself and could only say: 

“Mr. Foote, your handkerchief is hanging out of 
your pocket.” 

Whereupon Foote, looking round with playful 
suspicion, and hurriedly thrusting his handker- 
chief back into his pocket, replied: 

“Thank you, my lord, thank you; you know the 
company better than I do.” 


® © 
KNEW BY EXPERIENCE. 


he Irish witness very often contributes to the 

gaiety of the court-room, and not infrequently, 

as in the case of one whom the Baltimore Sun 
quotes, by mixing some truth with his wit. 

It was a suit brought by an instalment house to 
obtain payment for some furniture. The defend- 
ant, an Irishman, was asked if he knew what 
“quartered oak” meant. 

“Sure, sor,” was the quick reply, “it means that 
it’s thra-quarthers poine.” 


Left alone a minute, he dia | 


| 
| 


(A simple, natural method used in the Boston Public 
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Educate the Speaking Voice ff;;:" | 
The musical tones of the velco developed. All speech | 


impediments corrected. Charts for self-help; also 
teaching by correspondence with satisfactory results. 
Schools.) 


Send 2-cent stamp for Descriptwe Circulars. 


RICHARD WOOD CONE, Voice Master, 
22 Blagden Street, Boston, Mass. 


TELEGRAPHY 


is a first-class trade. Is easily 
learned and leads to the high- 
est positions in railroad busi- 
ness. We teach it quickly and 
start our graduates in the ser- 
vice, East or West. Railroads 
arevery busy. Operatorsarein 
great demand. Write for cata. 
Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. 








Instead of waiting until your 
children cry with toothache, 
begin now to teach them to 
use the Propuytacric ToorH 
BrusH. Ask for the child's 
or youth’s size, 25c. 

"Twill save them hours of 
pain and give them clean 
mouths and better health. 
Always opid in a yellow box. At alldealers. Adult 


size, 35c. dren’s (two sizes), 25c. Send for book, 
“Tooth Truths,” mailed free. 


Florence Mfg. Co.,159 Pine St.,Florence, Mass. 





TALKS OUT. 
DOCTOR TALKS ABOUT FOOD. 


It is often the case that doctors themselves drift 
into bad habits of food and drink, although they 
know better, but doctors are human, you know, 
like the rest of us, but when they get into trouble 
they generally know better how to get out of it, 
and the “food route” is a common one among them. 

Dr. H. Barber of Laurel, Ind., concluded that 
coffee and badly selected food was the cause of 
his stomach trouble and his loss of weight from 
184 pounds to 153 pounds with nerves impaired 
and general nervous breakdown. } 

He did not give coffee up at once, but began the 
use of Grape-Nuts, and says, “ Within a month 
I could see a wonderful change had taken place, | 
due to the use of the new food. I decided to give | 
up coffee and use Postum in its place. So, regular- 
ly for a time I have been on a breakfast made 
up of Grape-Nuts, a little Graham bread, and 
Postum Food Coffee. My weight has increased 
to 174 pounds, my stomach trouble has entirely 
gone, and my mind is clear and vigorous as ever. 
Wishing you every success, I beg to assure you 
of my warm appreciation of Grape-Nuts and 
Postum.” 















Antiseptic and beau- 
tifying. Sweetens the 
breath. Purifies the 
mouth, Whitens and 
cleans the teeth. Hardens 
An aid to good 


el health. A Standard Den- 
rete Trial tittice. Indorsed by den- 


ee Bottle tists. At druggists, 25 cts. 
CHeRGO Free, Graves’ Tooth — Co., 











COMPLEXION 


POowDER 


Beautifies Without Injury. 
Made of purest materials. Contains 
no lead, arsenic, lime or anything 
else poisonous or injurious. The 
wooden box preserves the delicate 
perfume. Sold everywhere. 


Full Size Box Sent on Receipt of 50c. 
J. A. Pozzoni Co., Chicago, Tl. 


— 





SPOOL SILK 


One of the secrets of the superiority of Cor- 
ticelli Silk over all other makes is because 
nothing but the choicest selected and best long 
fiber Corticelli raw silk is used in its manufac- 
ture.. The result is a perfectly even, smoot 
qpé pound silk thread of great strengt! As 
ortice 


no more than peer silk 
why don’t you buy it? Our beautifully illustrated 
Fashion Booklet mailed free. Address, 
18 Nonotuck 


Corticelli Mills, Nonotuc! , , Mass. 
ug Also makers of Corticelli Filo Sik, Crochet Silk, 
and Corticelli Purse Twist. 
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IMITATIONS. 


The Ball and Socket 


Garment Fastener 


sews on in place of hooks and eyes, etc. See 
that our trade-mark— 


“HEAR IT SNAP!” 
—is on every card. You will then have the 
original an genuine; the best in finish and 
quality. Send dealer’s name and 2c. stamp for 
samples. Send 6 cents for t. 

THE BALL AND SOCKET MFG. CO., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass., makers 

of Snap Fasteners of every kind 

for every purpose, 
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IT HAS A FLAVOR THAT’S ALL ITS OWN. 


It has taken us years to produce it. Noother just likeit. Try it. Sold in every State 
in the Union in 1-Ib. and 2-lb. cans. Send grocer’s name and yours for illus. booklet. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., “Principal Cote Boston and Chicago. 


















or Balcony. 


.”’ Does away with unsightly posts 
and dangerous pulley lines. Ask 
your Hardware Dealer for them. 
* Over 200,000 in use. Send for Cata- 
. logue P. We pay the freight. 











Worcester, Mass. 
Tdry 





ESTs © 


Babies’ Jerseys 


for country, city or coast. gue 
Fine quality all-wool jer- ; 
sey cloth; light blue, = + 
white, navy or scarlet. 


$1.65. 


By mail, 7c. extra. 








For the complete 


Outfitting 


of Boys, Girls and In- 
fants, see our Spring = 
and Summer , 


Catalogue | 


describing over 2,000 articles—over 1,000 of which 
are illustrated. 


If you want a Catalogue 
SEND 4 CENTS FOR POSTAGE. 





WE HAVE NO BRANCH STORES—NO AGENTS 
Our goods sold only at this one store. 


WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 
Address Dept. 15. 





MONI {NMI 


A 





AND NINETY-FIVE CENTS 
J Buys the celebrated, viet grade, 
= new 1902 Model EDGEMERE BICYCLE, 
28-inch wheel, any height frame, high grade equipment, 
including hi: guaranteed pneumatie ti: ustable 
handle bars, fine leather covered grips, padded saddle, ball 
pedals, nickel trimmings, beautifully @nished through- 
out, any color enamel. St st Guarantee. 

for the celebrated 1 Kenwood Bicycle. 
in King or Elgin QueenBicyele. 
bieyele made our three crowd 
joint, Napoleon or Josephine, complete with the 
very finest equipment, including Morgan & W right highest 

atic @ reguiar $50.00 bicycle. 

on any bicycle ordered. 
For the most wonderful bicycle 

offer ever heard of, write for our free 1902 Bicycle Catalogue. 








Address SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 
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MATES. 


n an old deserted cabin by the sea in Nome there 
live an old blind Alaskan dog and his little 
mate. Only last year, says the Seattle 7'%mes, he 
trod the weary trail down from Dawson, but the 
load he drew was just a trifle too heavy, and soon 
afterward darkness fell upon him. 


He had been a peculiarly faithful beast of burden, 
and the city council of Nome passed an ordinance 
taking him under its protection, but the little mate 
with a fine instinct for legislative delays, forme 
a ways and means committee of one, and put her 
own plan into immediate execution. 

She it was who found a warm nest in the deserted 
eabin by the sea. There is shelter, and there also 
is food, for when the waters are angry plenty of 
tomcod are laid at their very door. But on sunlit 
mornings, with the tip of the blind dog’s ear held 
gently tween her teeth, his mate leads him 
around to a little nook in Front Street, in the 
center of activity, gives a little bark when just 
the right spot is reached, and he lies contentedly 


own. 

While he rests there in the sun she goes on her 
mission of love. First to the Butte restaurant, 
where she stands patiently just outside the door. 
They seem never to forget her, and with one sha 
little cry of thanks, she hurries back to the ol 
blind mate and lays the offering at his feet. 

A similar visit is made to each of the other 
restaurants in turn. If one is a trifle slow in 
responding she tries another, and the fruits of 
every pilgrimage are laid on the same altar. 

Occasionally some ill-bred Mahlemute attempts 
to steal a morsel from her store, but he seldom 
repeats the offense, for the rebuke he receives is 
both swift and vigorous. 

When the shadows ge long and the sun is 
lost behind the hills, the old blind dog is gently 
led to the hut by the sea, and the little mate lies 
wearily down, her labor of love over for the day. 

Devotion is a fine thing in beast as well as man, 
and this touching instance brings to mind Martin 
Luther’s reco; on of his g little dog Hans. 
“Don’t mble,” said the great divine. “Thou, 
too, in the resurrection shall have a golden tail.’ 
Surely if Hans wags a golden tail hereafter, the 
little dog of Nome and her old blind mate will be 
equally exalted. 





® © 
AN ODD NESTING-PLACE. 


he nests of mice have been found in all sorts of 
places, but never in a more singular or more 
comfortable one than that recently discovered by 
a farmer in western New York. The mice in 
question, of which the New York Sun tells, had 
homes which were not only soft and warm, but 
which commanded a constantly changing outlook, 
and gave their owners the advantage of extensive 
travel. One cannot help wondering, however, how 
it was that a mouse which had gone out in search 
of food was able to tell where its home would be 
when he wished to return to it. 


Adsit Bailey, of the town of Urbana, keeps a 
ood many sheep on his farm, says the Sun. One 
ay he noticed a black spot on the back of one of 
his sneee. When he went to investigate, the black 
spot h: disappeared. Looking over the flock, 

e farmer saw another black spot appear for an 
instant on the back of another sheep, and then 
quickly f°, out of sight. 

This time Mr. Bailey saw that the spot was a 
mouse, and while he looked other black spots 
came and went on the sheep’s back. He thought 
it time to investigate, and he caught the sheep 
and thrust his hand into its thick fleece, and to 
his surprise discovered three snug and cozy mice 
nests, each with a new-born litter of young in it. 
He lost no time in breaking up the odd mice 
colonies, and then looked over others of his flock, 
with the result that he found several more sheep 
in the depths of whose wool mice had chosen 
warm places to build nests and bring forth their 
young. 

Ten nests were found in all, containing an 
aggregate of old and young of between seventy 
and eighty mice. The sheep seemed not only not 
to mind the mice in their wool, but the farmer 
thought they were not pleased with their removal. 


® © 
SUBDUING A BULLY. . 


he Siberian railroad traverses the greatest | 


wilderness that steam has ever been set to 
conquer. The taming of our Western prairies and 
mountains was a small task compared to this 
subjection of the Siberian wastes. An experience 
on a train, related by a writer in a Vladivostok 
paper, reminds one of the early stage-coach days 
beyond the Mississippi, and seems even more 
violent because the participants in the adventure 
were not rough plainsmen and mountaineers, but 
a lady and a nobleman. 


When the train pulled up at Tsitsikar in Man- 
churia, a Manchu noble, who had bullied all his 
fellow passengers, alighted at the station restau- 
rant, alter warning them that he would decapitate 
any of them who took his seat. During his absence 
a smnartly dressed young Russian lady entered the 
car, and despite the alarmed expostulations of its 
occupants, calmly appropriated the seat. 

When the noble returned he flew into a passion 
and advanced threateningly with his curved saber 
drawn. But the young woman coolly covered him 
with a shining revolver. 

“Do you take us for a pack of cowardly man- 
darins?” she exclaimed, and then, pointing to her 
feet, she remarked, “Here is your place, my hero.” 

The Manchu noble surrendered, and sat at her 
feet for the rest of the journey. 


* ¢ 


TRICKED THE AMEER. 


I ip death of the Ameer of Afghanistan brought 
out a flood of anecdotes concerning this con- 
tradictory man—a man at once so full of wisdom 
and ignorance, of gentleness and savagery, of 
humor and unrelenting vindictiveness. 


A man was once condemned to have his ears 
ieee off—a punishment regarded as rather mild. 
‘he culprit, however, had a powerful friend who 
went to the ameer and be , as a special favor, 
that he might be permitted to 
operation, 

1 he ameer consented. Thereupon the friend 
asked him to indicate how much of each ear he 
wished removed. The monarch lightly touched 
the ears of the an victim. 

. Then the aqnatons friend, not without trepida- 

‘on, proceeded to quote a pecsage from the Koran, 
of ae that anything touched by the representative 
of the Almighty became sacred. his skilful 


trick amu . 
them faa the ameer so greatly that he forgave 


perform the delicate | 








COMPANION. 





BIXLER PAT. RUBBER-COV. HANDLE GRASS SHEARS. 
They are indispensable 
Walks flower-beds,tr 

w ower- 
ete. Delightful to use: 
By mail, 50e. Agts. 

Cr Mfg.Co.,FPr 


SPENSER 
SECTIONAL SEWING MACHINE. 


If you are going to the seashore, 
country or mountains this season, 
write our Boston office for full = 
ticulars of the 8 , which has 
attachments and dves rapid work. 
SPENSER SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
215 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 

32 West 14th Street, New York City. 



























Active boys the test comfort 
“from the 


PRESIDENT 
Suspender 


The only suspender made on scien- 
tific lines. Specia 





tograph of his 
little patient, 
Chas. J. Dalk, 
writes: ‘‘He 
re at birth 
5 bs. Picture 
taken when one 
year old; weight, 
$2 lbs. He was 
raised from birth 
entirely on Impe- 

rial Granum.” b 


THE STANDARD 
FOOD for BABIES, 


IMPERIAL 
GRANUM, 


when continuously used,*safely 
guards against the dangers of baby’s SS 
second summer and lays the foundation S} 
for future health. 

Because itis rich in phosphates, it helps the 
teeth to come, while, prepared according to 
the simple directions, it is invaluable in 
stomach and bowel troubles, and a can should 
always be kept in the house for such emer- 
gencies. Our book, free for the asking, 
tells exactly what IMPERIAL GRANUM is, 
and contains valuable suggestions for the care 
of babies, especially during the hot season. 


JOHN CARLE & SONS, Dept. Y, 153 Water St., N. Y. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM IS ALSO UNRIVALED FOR 
DOYSPEPTICS, CONSUMPTIVES AND THE AGED. 























For reliable information as to its 
M EX ICO. peqperess, adap Wm. H. Martin 


Broadway, New York City. 













“* Always Ready!’ 


MINUTE 


TAPIOCA, 
GELATINE «na 

Malted 

Cereal COFFEE. 

Send for richly illustrated 
story of “THE MINUTE 
AN,’’ who also was ‘always 
ready.’’ Handsome Book. Splen- 
did Recipes. With Book you get 
a Package (enough to make a 
pint) of each of the above Minute 
Goods (8 Pkgs.). All sent, post- 
paid, for 10 cents in coin or stamps. 
Address Dept. F, 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO.,Orange,Mass. 


‘THE MINUTE MAN. 











SUPPLIES 


Electrical soi: 


Practical working apparatus at lowest prices: 


Electric Motors (mailing 15e.). . . . . $1.00 
Electric Motors, Fan and Battery ** 

eat Batteries, Sponges and Foot- 

te Pr? Sear reer eS . 

Telegraph Set(4QOhm)......+.2-. 8.50 
Telegraph Set (learners). ...... 2.00 
Electric Railway ...... occ ese 8 
Electric Flash-Light. .....++-. 2.00 
Telephones,each .......++ + 8% 
Battery Lamps, 1, 2,3,50r6¢.p.,each . 35 
Incandescent Lamps, perdozen. ... 2.2% 
12 in. Electric Desk Fan, Cord and Plug 15.00 


(State voltage and kind of circuit in ordering.) 
grade Dynamos and Motors of all sizes. Send 
for free catalogue of everything electrical. 


L. W. GILLESPIE, Electrical Contractor, Marion, Ind. 











The FAMOUS 


ST. LAWRENCE 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


5 teed 
inrtrament, and are designed forthe 














edges, . posit- 
fon dots, An instrument noted 
for its tone and splendid appear- 
ance, Retails for $9. jar 
$4.95. 

GUITAR—Standard size, b ly 
inlaid around sound hole, top edge 

and down back; bound with celluloid, finger 
board is fretted absolutely correct, pearl position 
dots, best American patent heads, improved metal 
tail piece, popes $10 value Our 

MEIERHOF IOLIN — Meierhof's 

Stradivarius model, full ebony rich amber 
or dark red, fine bow with it free. Retailers charge 
$15 for such an instrument, Our price, $4.90. 


SEND NO MONEY Weslo, ©. 0. D. sutioo 


press 
Office, the money to be to the ex: agent when 
the instrument is found entirely satisfactory, Write 
for Free SUTOLIF Musical Instruments and Sundries of all 


kinds. SUTOLIFFE & C0., Louisville, Ky. 





































FREE 


Richardson New Spring Design for 1902. 





THIS DOILY 


And Lesson by World-Renowned Art Em- 
broiderer, PROFESSOR TAKAHASHI, to 
Any Lady Sending Her Name and Address. 








O NOT confound this Doily with the cheap, 
so-called “linen” Doilies and Centerpieces 
that are being sent out, which are nothing but 
a combination of cotton and other base fab- 
rics. Richards6n’s Doilies are all made from 
the very best round thread Belgian Linen. 











No. 256, Richardson’s New Straw- 
berry design, with French Bars. 


Tray and Splasher, etc., sent free. 


THIS DOIL 


the most exquisite design ever shown in this country, 
ready to work, with full instructions and Course 
of Lessons by the world-renowned art embroid- 
erers, 
Takahashi of Japan, also pattern in colors, showing 
the exact effect of every thread, so that the most 
unpractised can work it perfectly. 
a new one, and the only perfectly easy and simple 
plan yet devised. 
a child to err in doing the work. 


of finest round thread Bel- 
gian Linen, stamped with 


Professor Tsuneo Takahashi and Madame 


Our system is 
It makes it impossible for even 


Some of these designs of ours on this linen are 


alone sold in stores for as high as $2.50 each. 
Catalogue of 3% new designs 
Doilies, Damask Scarfs, Hemstitched Drawn Work, 
Attached to above most unusual offer (all being free) we 


in Sofa Pillows, 


make but one fair condition, viz.: —that you promise to ask for and accept from your dealer only 
Richardson’s Silks when you work out the designs, or if you are unable to find our silks, write 


us. Address, enclosing 10 cents to cover registration and postage. 


Order design by number. 


THE RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY, Dept. F, 220 and 224 Adams St., CHICAGO. 





and Sewing Silks and other items in this line. 





NOTE.—The Richardson’s Silks in competition with all the world were awarded the Grand 
Prize at the Paris Exposition, 1900, together with three Special Gold Medals for Embroidery 
Therefore, it is not alone over other American 

silks that we claim superiority. Richardson’s Silks have won the right be 
as better than any other silks in the world, and experts in silks recognize them as such. 


recognized 











Avoid 
Travheclilebat— 


oe 


ca 





The original 


Soap Powder 


= lor ) 
Everything Washabl 


Use Without Soap 
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BIKE INSURANCE 
Aluminum Combination Bicycle Lock, Cc 
absolutely safe; no key to lose; simple, 
can’t get out of order. Strong, light, useful 
anywhere. Price only 50c. post-paid. Write toe 
day for free catalogue many wheel specialties, 

her Co., Workers in Fine Brass, Elkhart,Ind, 












YouPay Your Money 
Take Your Choice 
It's either 


HARTFORD 


SINGLE TUBE 


o* DUNLOP 


DOUBLE TUBE TIRE 


The Hartford Tire 
has withstood all peti as the speedi- 
ést, most reliable, long wearing 
Single Tube Tire 


ever manufactured: the tire for every kind 
of tire-equipped vehicle 












The Dunlop Tire 


by its case of manipulation, and its wonderful 
resiliency, is the universally preferred 


Double Tube Tire 


wherever such tires are used 
















The Hartford Solid Tire 
is made with the same uniform quality that charae 
terizes our other product; our reputation 
will not permit of our making 
any inferior article 
\ ‘We have in stock and will supply the proper size and proper 
ie weight tire for every kind of wheel. Let us send you em 
‘ pert advice regarding the tires best adapted to your needs 





- 
ay The Hartford Rubber Works Co, 
\ Martiord. Conn. 











“SILVER 
PLATE 
THAT 

WEARS.” 


to show you some of the newest Spoons, 
Forks, Knives and Fancy Serving 
Pieces, stamped with the well-known 
trademark 


“IBAT ROGERS BROS: 


Purchase a few pieces, add others at 
your convenience, and you will be sur- 
prised how easily and quickly your 
table will be supplied with all the nec- 
essary articles in the best grade of 
Silver plate. Make sure they bear the 
complete trademark ‘*1847 Rogers 
Bros.’’ which insures"*i/ver Plate that 
Wears’"’ and the genuine Rogers goods 
for over half a century the standard of 
quality. Send for catalogue No. 61 K 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


(laternations! Silver Co., Successor.) 


Meriden, Conn. 
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a ome EVENTS 


nw APPALLING CATASTROPHE.—The city 
of St. Pierre, in the French island of Mar- 
tinique, in the West Indies, was overwhelmed 
by an eruption 6f the voleano Mont Pelée, May 
8th. There had been voleanic disturbances for 
several days previous, which filled the air with 
smoke and ashes, but the final explosion came 
with a suddenness which left no chance for 
escape ; and it is reported that nearly the whole 
population, about 30,000 persons, perished in the 
streams of burning lava. Eighteen vessels, 
among them four American, which were lying 
in the harbor, were burned and sunk with all 
on board. The British steamer Roddam, which 
escaped with only a few survivors of her crew, 
brought the first intelligence of the disaster. Mr. 
Thomas T. Prentis, the American consul, and 
his family, and the British consul and his family 
were among those who perished. 
A ScENE OF DEsOLATION.—Relief parties 
which visited St. Pierre two days later 
found no trace of life. Not a building remained 
intact. Fires were still raging and the volcano 
was still active. Heaps of dead bodies were 
found near the site of the cathedral, showing that 
the terror-stricken people had fled to their place 
of worship. In one place the bodies of nine 
children were found, huddled together ; in another 
a mother and her baby; most of the bodies were 
burned beyond recognition. The streams of lava 
extended to the towns of Le Carbet and Le 
Precheur, but most of the inhabitants escaped 
to the hilis, and were taken off later in boats. 


RoMPT Rewtier.—The French man-of-war 
Suchet, which was at Fort de France, took 

off the survivors who could be found. The 
French government immediately sent two other 
cruisers with supplies. The German Emperor, 
the King of England, the King of Sweden and 
other royal personages seit gifts. But the gov- 
ernment of the United States was the first to take 
official action. The Potomac was sent with 
supplies the day after the eruption. The Dizie, 
the Cincinnati and other naval vessels followed. 
Congress appropriated $200,000 for relief, and 
funds in aid of the stricken people were opened 
in the leading cities. The Canadian Parliament 
voted $50,000. 











T= IsLAND OF St. VINCENT, in the British | 


West Indies, was disturbed by an eruption of 
the voleano La Soufriére at about the time of the 
explosion of Mont Pelée. Fortunately no large 
towns were situated near the volcano, but about 
2,000 persons, it is reported, lost their lives, 
among them practically all the survivors of the 
ancient Carib Indians. The northern half of 
the island was devastated. 

TS SECOND BALLOTING IN FRANCE, May 
1ith, in those districts which failed to elect 
members of the Chamber of Deputies at the first 
balloting, resulted in considerable additions to 
the strength of the ministry. Paris elected 19 
ministerialists and 9 anti-ministerialists. 

EVOLUTION IN H Alri. —General Sam, presi- 

dent of the republic of Haiti, resigned May 
8th. ‘The congress, which met May 12th to elect 
his successor, broke up in confusion, and there 
was street-fighting between the rival factions. 

EW Sratres.— The House of Representa- 

tives, May 9th, without a division, passed 
the bill for the admission of Oklahoma, Arizona 
and New Mexico as States. An amendment 
which proposed to join New Mexico and Arizona, 
and to admit them as the State of Montezuma, 
was defeated, 28 to 106. The bill as passed 
empowers the constitutional convention of New 
Mexico to designate the name by which the 
new State shall enter the Union; and in the case 
of Oklahoma, the convention is required to 
express the consent of that State that Congress 
at any future time may attach all or any part of 
the Indian Territory to it. 

AUL LEICESTER Forp, the well-known 

novelist and historian, was shot and killed 
by his brother Malcolm at his 
home in New York May. 8th. 
The murderer immediately 
ended his own life by a second 
pistol-shot. The tragedy was 
the outcome of a quarrel over 
family property. Mr. Ford 
was the author of “Janice 
Meredith”” and several other 
novels, and he had done more serious work in 
editing and writing historical papers. He was 
37 years old. 





\ I~ 4 
Paut LEICESTER Foro. 


ECENT DEAtTHS.—Gen. Chas. H. T. Collis, 
who rose from the rank of private to that of 
major-general in the Civil War, and in later life 
was active in civie affairs in Philadelphia and 
New York, died May 11th, aged 64.——Senhor 
Augusto Severo, the Brazilian aeronaut, who had 
been occupied with the problem of air-flying’ for 
more than 20 years, was killed May 12th, while 
making a trial trip in his air-ship near Paris. 





TAMPS in album pray cat. free. Agts.50%.106 In.-China,a 
U.s. sortie. ,W.L we Bullard, Sta. A, Boston, Mass. 


ho her’s League, 6 Park Place, New York, 
Tee gt ett Por ‘Kmateure. Write for Prospectus. 





|) IRONING IN ONE- 
Valuable booklet ot in ~— 

ito every home, sent FREE. 

Y¥ The Gem Ironing Machine 

Saves nine-tenths time — come 

‘only ic. per hour to heat by 

or gasoline. Practical, durad ie, 

reliable and econo’ cal. Write 

to-day for booklet. Don’t forget. 
DOMESTIC MANGLE CO., 





Box B, Racine Junction, 
“ We also make Cold Roll Mangles.” 








FOR CHILDREN” 


COMPLIMENTS Of THE MAMERS OF THE 


Non ond We 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, é 
SEND 6¢ FOR MAILING TO 


$2 LEONARDS 
wiw YORK. 


mS 
fe “PHYSICAL CULTURE 


NAZARETH MFG 











«THIS RUBBER 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


NEVER SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS. 
Every Pair Warranted. 
GEORGE FROST CO., 
Makers, Boston. 
-@a Look for the name on 


mail,25¢. 

















every loop, and for the 
Molded Rubber Button, 











Address 
L. W. MILLER, Principal, 
School of Industrial Art of 








ZOBI 


For ees rc Samay School w — J an thy Free tlus- 
pplication, ‘ 


rated Cai oe oars 
: W 4 St. 


The Musical Wonder Sze 25 


Apna -shomes solid brass. Js 


Electricity 


We can prepare you BY MAIL for 
electrical wire work and lighting, so 
that you can earn money while you 
continue om courses and } 





ch po. 


INT =RNATIONA 
CORRESPONDEN 
SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, 
Scranton, Pa. 















LEARNED AT HOME. 
Practical, thorough course. 15 days’ trial 
Sree Aut. Tel. Co., Box 7, Valparaiso, Ind. 


KILLING MITES i sjmaxiar "on 
«Ete esas “pamphet witch tells all 
GEO. H. LEE 


about it Genk tros post vald: GEO, . New York. 
“Some New Wall Papers ” 


is the title of our new booklet aiding in home deco- 

a. Ellis P. Butler has written it, and the color 
pistes show the best wall papers now made. The 
Pittsb urg Wall Paper Company, New Brighton,Pa. 
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| WANT TO BE A 
NEWSPAPER ARTIST 


If you have a liking or mpounal s talent for drawing, 
ont Youth's Con d send your address. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF CARICATURE, 








Dept. 0, 85 World Building, New York City. 
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ght, strong and 
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The value of a watch is not in its cost, 
but in its usefulness. 

The INGERSOLL DOLLAR WATCH is just as 
valuable as any watch made because the 
accuracy ofits my keeping isacertainty. 

Guaranteed to keep accurate time for 
one year, it’s good for years with or 
“7 care. 

or sale everywhere or by us post-paid 
on receipt of price. Send for our book of 
watches. It’s free. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
85 67 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 











| The New 
Sewing 


BEST EVER USED. 

We are well pleased with the New 
Companion Sewing Machine. The 
attachments are so easily adjusted, 
an | the general make-up of the Ma- 
ch’ ne is so simple and readily under- 
st: od, that my wife pronounces it the 
best she has ever used.—H. N. Bagby, 
Benton, Ark. 


AS GOOD AS EVER. 
I have used my New Companion 
Sewing Machine nearly three years, 
and it gives perfect satisfaction. Itis 
just as good now as it was the day I 
gotit. [ have sewed on machines that 
cost 65, and my New Companion 
Sewing Machine sews just as well 
and runs just as lightly.—_Mrs. K. 
Cyster, Little Oak, Ala. 


WOULD NOT EXCHANGE 
I have had my New Companion 
Sewing Machine nearly a year, and 
it has proven itself indeed a “ New 
Companion.” I would not ex- 











change it for one which agents sell 
for 860 here.—Stella Ellis; Selkirk, 
Kans. 


SIX YEARS AGO. 

I bought a New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine of you about six years 
ago. It has given the best of satis- 
faction.—Mrs. H. H. Hovey, Cam- 
bridge, Kans. 


7 FAMILY OF TWELVE. 

I have had the New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine nearly four years, and I 
am perfectly satisfied with it. It does 
all the machine work for a family of 
twelve, and I couldn’t’ keep house 
without it.— Kate E. Clough, North 
Haverhill, N. H. 


TESTED SIX YEARS. 

Have had my machine six years. It 
sews just as nice as it did the day I 
received it. I would not exchange it 
for some of the 850 machines sold 
here.—Mrs. Sue Miner, Van Alstyne, 
Tex. 








Send for our beautiful Mlustrated Booklet describing the 
New Companion Sewing Machine. It is free for the asking. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 





HIGHLY APPRECIATED. 

I want to tell you how highly I ap- 
preciate my New Companion Sewing 
Machine. I am surprised at its beauty 
and easy-running qualities. I have 
used several kinds of sewing ma- 
chines, but would not exchange the 
New Companion for any other.—Mrs. 
J. A. Zupke, Greeley, Colo. 


A FAMILY FAVORITE. 

A little more than five years ago 
my daughter purchased a New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine of you, and 
has used it ever since, finding it all 
you represented and equal in all 
working points to the high-priced 


machines, 
louder than words” our complete 
satisfaction is evidenced by the en- 
closed draft for $19 to pay for a Com- 
panion Sewing Machine to be shipped 


But as “actions speak 


tome at Milford, Kans.— Mrs. A. R. 


Goftin, Wakefield, Kans. 


EQUAL TO THE BEST. 

I can cheerfully recommend the 
New Companion Sewing Machine. It 
gives perfect satisfaction, and does as 
good work as any high-priced ma- 
chine I have ever used. I would not 
exchange it for any of my friends’ $45 
machines.—Mrs. Chas. Ernst, Ameri- 
cus, Kans. 


BOSTON, MASS. 









































NATURE @>S@IENCE 


UEL O11 on Tap.—It has been suggested 
that the inhabitants of cities might be sup- 
plied with oil used for fuel in the same manner 
in which they are supplied with gas and water, 
namely, by a system of pipes connected with a 
central reservoir. Then it would only be neces- 
sary to turn a stop-cock in order to draw the exact 
quantity of oil needed. It is said that in one 
case, of a town situated in a region where oil 
abounds, it has been proposed to employ an old 
water reservoir, of 20,000,000 gallons’ capacity, 
for the storage of oil to be delivered to customers 
in the manner above described. 
Pigeon ae A Forest BY TELEPHONE. 
Fifty telephone stations distributed through 
the San Gabriel forest reserve in California will 
be used this summer for the special purpose of 
giving timely warning in case a fire breaks out 
anywhere in the woods. ‘T'wenty-five rangers 
will patrol the forest, and being armed with 
portable telephones, will be able, in an emergency, 
to cut in on the nearest wire without losing the 
time needed to reach a station. The irrigation 
and electric power companies that utilize the 
San Gabriel River have organized this method of 
protecting their watershed. 
ATER-TUBE LOCOMOTIVE BOILERS. 
The London and Southwestern Railroad 
in England is making an interesting experiment 
in the substitution of water-tube boilers for 
boilers of the ordinary fire-tube construction on 
its locomotives. It now has 100 locomotives of 
the new type, and they are said to give much 
satisfaction, consuming less coal for the same 
amount of work. Forty water-tubes traverse 
the fire-box horizontally, from side to side. The 
place of the usual fire-tubes in the barrel is 
taken by a single large cylindrical flue, crossed 
diagonally by 215 water-tubes. 
ANCING STrarRs.— The revelations of the 
spectroscope, which is capable of showing 
the displacement of stars toward or from the 
earth, make the starry heavens, to the astrono- 
mer’s eye, appear almost as full of mazy motions 
as isa cloud of gnats dancing in the sunbeams. 
Every increase in the power of the observing 
apparatus brings to notice new “spectroscopic 
binaries,” which are simply double stars that 
cannot be separately seen, either because of their 
extreme closeness or because only one of them is 
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STAMPS. 100 different Sepuine Labuan, 
Borneo, China, sia, etc. Benn 
with album, only 10e, 1000 fine "mixed, 2 Oc. 
hinges, 8c. I buy old stamps and a. 
1901-2 List free. 


agate wanted, 50%. 
. LOUIS, MO. 
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A Sanitary 
Refrigerator 


is assured if vou enamel 
the old one with Neal’s 
Enamels. Have you ever 
thought how much mois- 
ture and vapor is absorbed 
by the wood surfaces of 
your refrigerator? How 
much more cleanly and conducive to health 
it would be if it had a coat of hard, durable, 
non-absorbent Neal’s Enamel. It is very 
easy to apply and so inexpensive that any 
one can have it. 


Free to Housekeepers. 












Send us your name 
and the name of your 


ware or 
paint dealer of whom 


cent stamps to pay for 
postage end pi backing 
We our 
bookies. thine Ls 
id, maple oaoes 
sam, 

FREE on = ~ os 
New Era P Fonsened 
House Paint, 
absolutely pure— 

lasts for years. 








CLASS PINS *%3 33", ate 


letters or figures and A. ar reese 

colors of enamel, sterling silver, 

ace each; §2.50 a doz. Silver 
+ TOC. po $1.00 a doz. 

ial designs in pins or badges made for any 
_— or society at reasonable prices; send design for esti- 

mates. Catalogue free. Bastain Bros., Rochester, N.Y. 











Stenography 
Taught at Home by Correspondence. 


By this means you learn practically without 
expense, as we trust you for tui- 
tion until we secure for you a posi- 
tion. When you’ve earned 
the money, pay u 
PA... “aie same terms we 









“Tilustrating. 
Boo 


de Ww Watis, 
Journalism, 
Proofreading. 
Mention subject 
desired and write 
for particulars. 


Institute of America, 
Box 601, 
Scranton, Pa. 























Tires have always been favorably 
known for their speed. durability and fe 
simplicity. Is it wise to experiment 

with other 


BICYCLE 














TIRE CO.., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Also makers of G & J TIRES for Motor Bicycles, 
and Automobiles 
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= name ‘PAT- 
‘'TON’S SUN PROOF” 
a can of paint stands 
for 5 years’ guaranty 
—and this guaranty 
‘means something. 





PittspurcH PLate Grass Co., 
Send for Book of a Knowledge and Advice, free, to 
| Parron Part Co 213 
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Steam and Sail Yachts, 
Rowboats, Canoes. J Jd 


Our EIGHTY- PAGE CATALOGUE gives the truth in detail 
about the best boats built. 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., Box 50, Racine, Wis. 











WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 











General Distributers. | 


3 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. | 





FOR THE JUNE BRIDE. 
The extreme beauty and richness of design 


f 
" «1835 R. Wallace ’”’ 
silver-plated ware makes it extremely 
desirable for wedding prenomse. 
The “R. W. & S.” trade-mark on Sanus 
Silver is a guaranty of excellenc 
ag will , book, “How to Set the Table,’ 
by Mrs. Rorer, beautifully illustrated, 00 any 
address for 4 cents postage. Address Derr. BR, 
R. WALLACE & SONS MPG. CO., Wallingford, Com 
Of the best dealers everywhere. 














a shining body. It is the erratic motions of these 
wonderful stars that reveal their true character. 
One of the latest to be discovered is Eta Orionis, | 
which hangs just below the belt of Orion. Some- | 
times this star is speeding toward the earth more | 
than 40 miles a second, and a few nights later is | 
hurrying away with a similar velocity. 
IGHTNING NEVER STRIKES THE SEA. 
Prof. John Trowbridge of Harvard has lately 
made a series of experiments with electric sparks 
six feet in length, which he thinks show that 
lightning never strikes the surface of the ocean. 
His experiments were undertaken with a view 
to volatilizing water for the purpose of obtaining 
a strong spectrum of water vapor. But he found 
that his sparks, of high electromotive force and 
as far as possible resembling lightning; always 
refused to strike the surface of water, and passed 
instead to the edges of the vessel containing it. 
He also found it extremely difficult to pass 
powerful sparks from one stream of water to 
another. An interesting conclusion which he 
draws is that “it does not seem probable that 
lightning discharges pass through regions in the 
air of heavy rainfall.” 
P FIND THE NortH MAGNETIC POLE. 
An expedition is being planned in Norway 
for the discovery of the North Magnetic Pole, if 
indeed such a spot exists, for it has been sug- 
gested that what is called the magnetic pole may 
not be a definite point, but a considerable area 
over which the needle would stand vertically. 
‘There is also a question as to the absolute fixity 
in position of the magnetic pole. Capt. R. 
Amundsen is to command the expedition, and 
the ship Gjéa has been purchased for its use. 
Khe start is to be made in the spring of 1903. 


HE WONDERFUL NEBULA IN PERSEUS. 

Recent photographs of Nova Persei, taken at 
the Yerkes Observatory, show that the changes 
of form and brightness which excited so much 
surprise last autumn and winter continued during 
the spring of 1902. The later observations are 
regarded as favoring the theory that the apparent 
ine tions are really due to changes of illumination 
‘aking place in a stationary nebula. 
NEw DIAMOND-FIEeLps. — Our consul at 
: Demerara reports that the new diamond- 
‘ields in the interior of British Guiana are 
‘ttracting more and more attention, and that 
‘50,000 worth of diamonds have already been 
“xported through the custom-house. The prin- 


cipal rendezvous is at Bartiea, on the Essequibo 
River, from which point the journey is by boat 


up a difficult and dangerous stream full of rapids 
and cataracts. 





The passage requires 14 days. 





Why break your back to keep your floors clean? 


GOLD DUST 


will do the work twice as well, 
cleaning substitute for soap. 
badly off as a ship without a rudder. 


cleaning. You'll never again be without it. 
Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, 


New York, 


Boston, St. Louis 


in half the time, at half the cost. 
A household without GOLD DUST is almost as 
For your own sake try GOLD DUST 


It's the modern 


Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 








AMERICAN PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
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distinct underetening that if not found entire 
’ = 12 months’ use we will take it back, thus givin 


We will snip any Piano 


one 
is the only wa 
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Establish 


Pianos irom $155 Fifty Years. 


year’s free trial in your own home. 
risk when you buy on the celebrated Cornish Plan. It 
Teas ood pianos and organs could be 
bought anyw ere oe or as little moner. we could not 
afford to make an offer like this, but we’ll go further. In 
proof of this statement which may to some appear ex- 
travagant, we give to every purchaser a 
is practically a bond secured on the whole 
and property, worth over ONE MILLION DOLLARS, 
each instrument sold to be exactly as repre- 
sented. urthermore the Cornish American Pianos 
and Organs are far better in quality and general 
S appearance than instruments offered for sale by — 
other firm of plane and organ manufactures, or a 
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Cornish American Souvenir Ca 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly Px yy of eight pages. Its subscription 
1. 


price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Gompanion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Oflice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
stranvers should not be made. If. subseribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








HE normal secretion of the orifice 
of the ear is the product of 
glands situated in the outer half 
of the canal only. This secretion 
—the cerumen, or ear-wax —is 
slowly poured from the gland 
ducts as a thin, yellowish liquid. 
As it quickly loses a large 
amount of its watery element 
by evaporation and becomes 
admixed with dust, it forms a 
thin layer, wax-like in color and 

consistency, which normally covers only the outer 

portion of the canal—that in which the glands are 
located. 

This layer of material probably has its chief 
function in common with the few small hairs in 
the same location, in protecting the vibratory 
membrane—the drum—from the contact of dust. 

It is interesting to observe that the exit of this 
layer of wax is accomplished by nature chiefly 
with the aid of the motion communicated to the 
ear canal by the movements of the jaw in chewing 
and talking, a motion readily felt by touching the 
orifice with the finger-tip during these processes. 
The constant increase of the secretion is therefore 
provided with a corresponding loss which takes 
place almost as imperceptibly as the constant loss 
of the superficial layer of the skin from the surface 
of the body. 

This explanation serves to make clear why the 
use of ear-spoons, pins or hairpins is unnecessary. 
The use of such objects is not only superfluous, but 
it is often the cause of the very condition which 
those who use them would prevent. 

Even too vigorous washing with a twisted cloth 
or sponge, for example, may result in pushing the 
wax back into the canal until a mass sufficient to 
block the entire opening is accumulated. 

The first intimation of the presence of impacted 
wax is often the sudden occurrence of a consider- 
able degree of deafness. This is most likely to 
happen on a damp day or just after, or during a 
bath. A slight amount of moisture causes the 
mass to swell so that the narrow chink previously 
existing between the mass and the canal is closed. 
If it is not now removed, the mass may shrink and 
the hearing power be temporarily restored, only 
to be lost again when conditions arise causing an 
increase in the size of the mass. 

Firm, gentle syringing with warm water from a 
piston ear-syringe is usually regarded as the 
safest and best method of removing the mass, the 
handling of which had better be entrusted to a 
physician or trained nurse, if possible. 
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TO THE UNKNOWN DEAD. 


“rr“heir remains could not be identified, but 

their names and deaths are recorded in the 
archives of their country, and its grateful citizens 
honor them as their noble army of martyrs.” 
Thus reads, in part, the inscription on a massive 
monument to the “Unknown Dead” in the national 
soldiers’ cemetery at Arlington, overlooking the 
national capital. 

There is something peculiarly pathetic in the 
memorials to the unknown dead both in Union 
and in Confederate cemeteries throughout the 
region of the great battle-fields of the country. 
More properly their designation should be the 
“unidentified dead.” It is only a question of time 
when the names of the individual participants 
who were known will have almost as little meaning 
to those who read their headstones as the plain 
Arabic figures with which the graves of the 
unknown are often marked. It is now forty years 
since the Civil War was at its height. When 
another forty years shall have passed, the identi- 
fied and the unidentified martyrs of that struggle 
will stand on a practical equality, so far as the 
memory of the living is concerned. Kinsmen and 
friends will find their satisfaction in the thought 
of what they did rather than in the recollection of 
who they were. 

It is peculiarly fortunate that the surviving 
participants of both sides in the Civil War should 
now rejoice that its essential results are what 
they are. The South to-day, although she honors 
with passionate devotion those of her sons who 
fell, believes in the Union and rejoices that slavery 
is forever ended. This is the aspect of the great 














could not have been anticipated by the soldiers of 
either side who died in that struggle. Thus time, 


as well as the battle-field, has its secrets. 


*¢ ¢ 


A VERY NEW FRIEND. 


n amusing story is told of an encounter in which 
Paderewski figured at a New York restaurant. 
Not very long ago the pianist chanced to be dining 
at a famous restaurant at the same time that the 
New York Goldsmiths’ and Jewelers’ Association 
were having a celebration dinner in another part 
of the building. At the close of the feast, says one 
who was present, the pianist made his way to 
the cloak-room, and was busy washing his hands 
when one of the other party came in on the same 
mission. 


The newcomer stared at the fair-haired Pole, 
and at last, as he dashed his hands through the 
water, said, “You are very like Paderewski. Do 
you know him?” 

“1 am Paderewski,” rejoined the maestro, 
moqesey. 

“What!” shouted the other, and dashing at him, 
be shook both his hands without waiting to wipe 

$ Own. 

Before there was time for Paderewski to escape, 
the man from the goldsmiths’ dinner stepped to the 
door, and calling the chiefs of his party, yelled, 
“T say, Brown, Jones, Smith, all of you, come here! 
I want to introduce you to my friend Paderewski.” 


® © 


BIRDS THAT CAN TALK. 


SF guuomeszerd Scott of Princeton says that wild birds 
sometimes introduce variations into their 
songs, and again, more rarely, imitate not only the 
songs of other birds, but the barking of dogs, 
mechanical sounds, like the creaking of wheels, 
the filing of a saw, and even human speech. A 
writer in Bird-Lore gives this well-authenticated 
incident: 


One morning while I was standing on my back 
steps I heard a cheerful voice say, “You are a 
pretty bird. Where are you?” 

I wondered how any parrot could talk loudly 
enough to be heard at that distance, for the houses 
on the street behind us are not near. Presently 
the voice came again clear, musical and strong: 
“You are a pretty bi d. Where are you?” 

For several days I endured the suspense of 
waiting for time to investigate. Then I chased 
him =p. There he was in the top of a walnut-tree 
and his gorgeous attire told me immediately tha 
he was a rose-breasted grosbeak. 

At the end of a week he was saying, Pretty, 
pretty bird, where are you?” He and his ma 
stayed near us all last summer, and this spring 
they came again. He is making the same remark, 
as plainly as ever a bird can speak. 


® © 


ACCIDENTAL CONVERTS. 


here are more people than there ought to be in 

this country who worship patent medicines, 
but a missionary in Burma gives an account in 
Stray Stories of how she was the innocent cause 
of the worship of empty medicine bottles having 
been instituted. 


In one of her tours she came upon a village 
where cholera was raging. Hering with her a 
quantity of pain-killer, and thinking that she 
might at least allay the suffering somewhat, she 
went from house to house administering the 
remedy, and left a number of bottles to be used 
after she had gone. 

When she returned to the village some months 
later she was met by the head man of the commu- 
nity, who cheered and delighted her by this 
intelligence: “Teacher, we have come over to your 
side; the medicine did us so much good that we 
have accepted your god.” 

Overjoyed at this news, she was conducted to 
the house of the head man, who opened the door 
of a room and showed her the pain-killer bottles 
——— arranged in a row upon the shelf; and 
before them the whole company immediately 
prostrated themselves in worship. 


® © 


A DIFFICULT QUESTION. 


F agers of a conversation between a traveller, 


visiting at a popular resort, and one of the | 


permanent residents, is told by the Ram’s Horn: 


“I am a stranger here, sir; can you direct me | 


to a first-rate church? 
“Oh, yes, right around the corner.” 
“What sort of a preacher have they?” 
“A very good man.” 
“Interesting?” 
“Intensely so.” 
“Eloquent?” 
“Very.” 
“The best preaching in town, I suppose?” 
“Unquestionably.” 
“What’s his name?” 


“Ah, my friend, that is a question which modesty 


forbids me to answer!” 


® © 


TESTING THE POSTAL SERVICE. 


‘o test the safety of Uncle Sam’s mails and the 

honesty of postal clerks, a gentleman, known 
to the Detroit Free Press, made an experiment 
which is, at first sight, rather foolish, but which, 
in its result, is pleasant to think about. 


He pasted on one side of a silver dollar a bit of 
yaper on which he wrote his daughter’s address. 


yn the other side he put a one-cent stamp, sending | 


the dollar at merchandise rates. 

The experiment was the result of a dispute 
with a foreigner, who doubted the American’s 
assertions of the safety of the United States mails 
and warned him that that was the last he would 
hear of his money. 

Two days later the man received a letter from 
ro daughter acknowledging the receipt of the 
dollar. 


® © 


NOTHING EASIER. 


M* and Mrs. Bailey, a young couple recently 

married, were beginning their housekeeping, 
and were doing the work of putting the rooms in 
order themselves. 


Mr. Bailey was having some trouble in hangin 
one of the presents, a fine clock, upon the wall a 
the dining-room. 

“Why is it taking you so long, dear,” asked the 
young wife, “to put up that clock?” 

“T can’t get it plumb,” he replied. 

“Then why don’t you send for the plumber?” 


conflict, as now seen in historical review, which | she asked, in perfect sincerity. 








“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 











DOROTHY 
SOUTH 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 
Price $1.50. 


Ralston Breakfast Food 
| is the only cereal that forms an ideal, natural 
i combination with fruit. Nothing could be 
more delicious, cooling and healthful for a 
summer breakfast than a dish of Ralston 
served with fresh, ripe strawberries and 
cream. 


Cooks in Five Minutes. 
Try it —a 2-lb. checker-board package costs 
i only 15 cents at your grocers—a week’s 
supply for an average family. 


A Free Sample for your Grocer’s Name. 


PURINA MILLS, 
“* Where Purity is Paramount” 
804 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 











DOROTHY SOUTH. 





Book News for May says: 


N “DOROTHY SOUTH” Mr. Eggleston 

has created a simple and beautiful ro- 

mance, full of nobility and of all the finer 
emotions, wholesome, joyous, graceful, with 
just a slight scattering of sage but smiling 
philosophy intercepted by touches here and 
there of sparkling wit. None such woman 
character as Dorothy, so winsome, so true, 
so freshly ingenious and iunocent, has 
appeared in fiction for many a long day. 
Janice Meredith and my Lady Peggy were 
mischievous, blithesome and winning, but 
they were also coquettish, capricious; 
Dorothy Mannering was gentle, stately and 
sweet; Audrey was childlike and beautiful, 
but over her hung a cloud of melancholy 
languor. Dorothy South, albeit she has a 
mystery, is rarely sad, her very presence 
creates an atmosphere of sunshiny bright- 
ness, her girlish dignity is flexible and 
appealing, she attracts unconsciously and 
unaffectedly captivates. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 





has many points of advantage, 

but in one particular excels all 

other—that is, in quality. 

No Cheap Goods Ever 

Bear Our Name. 

TRADE 

ce Better good quality at 
an honest price than poor 

goods as a gift. 


SEND FOR 
Miniature Catalogue A. 





























GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N. H. 4 

















CU ee eokerxe! 


SULLIVAN, IND. 

“Our boy, Phillip Reed Jenkins, is a Mellin’s Food 
product, being raised entirely on the bottle. We tried 
several foods but could get nothing that would agree 
with him until we used Mellin’s Food; his picture 
shows whether it agreed with him or not. We can 
heartily recommend Mellin’s Food to anyone.” 

MELLIN’S FOOD SAMPLES FREE 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 
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1% in. thick. 
This shows the actual us ~ high, 


size of the POCKET POCO closed. 4% in. wide. 





The smallest and lightest complete photographic 
instrument made; the only pocket camera that 
carries plates or films with equal facility, and 
having a stationary ground glass necessary to per- 
fect focusing. With all its advantages, the price of 
the Pocket Poco is $9.00, about half the price 
of other pocket cameras making the same size picture (34% x 4% in.). Ask to see it at 
the dealers, or send for the Poco book describing the full line of Poco Cameras—FREE. 


ROCHESTER CAMERA and SUPPLY CO., 508 Poco St., Rochester, N. Y. 








_ you are away this 

summer take care that 
your complexion is not ruined by 
sun and wind. The skin is kept 
perfectly smooth and the face 
washed without irritation if you 
always have with you a cake of 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


Pure, antiseptic, and scientifically 
adapted to the skin. Frees pores 
from impurities. Allays irrita- 
tions, sunburn, etc. Soothes 
while cleansing. Does not injure 
the most sensitive skin. Essen- 
tially a skin soap—for toilet, 
bath and nursery. 
25 cts. at all dealers. 

Spal Ose neste or ce 

and Facial Cream 
sent for 5c. to pay postage. 

Address Dept. O, 

The Andrew Jergens 0o., Sole Agents, 

Cincinnati, 0, 








This trade-mark v 
Face 


on each package. 


BORATED TALCUM 


ree POWDER 


A SCIENTIFIC triumph, affording immediate relief for Chafed or Tender Skins, 
Prickly Heat, Rash, Sunburn or Itching. Its remarkable merit has won 
for it an enormous sale and many imitators, but there’s none like MENNEN’ s. 


FOR BABY. 
Makes life comfortable, 
keeps him contented, soothes 
the chafed, tender skin, gives 


FOR WOMEN. 
The most grateful article of 
the toilet. Its delicacy and 
worth always win with women 


FOR MEN. 
Its antiseptic qualities give 
an after-shaving comfort, and 
overcome the results of close 





jeg sleep and ~ ar of refinement. Nothing else shaving, razor rash or irrita- 
health — Mennen’s pleases so well—_Mennen’s. tion —- Mennen’s. 


You will find MENNEN’S imitated. Avoid cheap or dangerous powders by 
getting the box with a portrait of Mennen, the inventor, on the top. Avoid the 
danger by insisting on MENNEN’S. 


Sold everywhere or mailed for 25c. Sample free. Mention this paper. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., 20 Orange Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
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“It Works Like a Kodak.’’ 


Any schoolboy or girl can make good pictures with one of 
the Eastman Kodak Company’s No. 2 


Brownie Cameras. 


These little instruments have fine meniscus lenses and our Rotary shutter for snap- 
shots and time exposures—the same shutter that is used on the famous Bullet and 
Bulls-Eye Kodaks. They have sets of three stops, and two finders, one for upright and 
one for horizontal exposures. They are well made, have nicKkeled fittings, are covered 
with imitation leather, and like KodaKs they use Film Cartridges and 


LOAD IN DAYLIGHT. 


No. 2 Brownie Camera, for 2!4 x 314 pictures, : = - = $2.00 
Transparent Film Cartridge, 6 exposures, 2!4 x 314, = = = .20 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Srfree ot the aealereorhe mene ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








$4,000.00 in Prizes for the Best Kodak and Brownie Pictures. 











